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Quoting from an Address 


Delivered to the New York Building Congress 
by Colonel Willard T. Chevalier, November 8, 1933 


66 nder the New Deal, the effort and the intent of 
the National Recovers Administration is to accom- 
plish the most good for those industries that pro- 

duce consumable goods; the Public Works Administration 

represents the attack of the government upon the capital 
goods industries problem; while the Agricultural Act 
attacks the problem of the farmer and his welfare. Every 
prudent commander knows that when you are handling 
large forces or large units it is a capital error of tactics 
to allow any one force to get out too far in front of the 
others because it exposes the flanks to attack. I have 
never ceased to regret that those three great agencies have 
not recognized this and have not been ceordinated under 
oné supreme commander. We have had a series of in- 
dependent attacks by independent forces rather than a co- 
ordinated attack of all forces taking care that cach should 
make progress in proportion to the other. General John- 
son’s great difhculty today is that he is away out in front 
with his particular command while the other two have 
lagged behind and left his flanks open to the attacks that 
he is now getting. In other words, when we get prices 
of manufactured goods out of line with the farmers and 
when we get the price of consumable goods out of linc 
with employment in the capital goods industry, we hav 

a condition that has exposed our flanks very badly. 

“The only hope that [I can see is to. stimulate the 

Public Works program to the utmost possible degree | 


emphasizing the importance of carrving on through = the 

; } ’ ] half , 
winter months those industries that employ half of out 
people in the activity of construction and the manufacture 


of all the materials and equipment that go into it, to put 
purchasing power into their hands so that they can sus- 
tain the advance that has been made by the consumable 
goods industry under the beneficent effect of the NRA. 

“The process of increasing prices in the consumab] 
goods industry and the immediate increase of cmploy- 


} 


ment in those industries, led to a considerable increa 


mn consumption plus an increa e in Inventors i uving. 
“17 . 
i 


a te 7 ] ] 
That was to a very Jarge degree re ponsibie for the in- 


crease in the business of those consumer goods industric 


during the summer. ‘Today they are sagging right back 
because during that time we did not build up employment, 
we did not build up purchasing power in that fifty per 
cent of our population that is engaged in the capital goods 
industries; and consumable goods cannot lift themselves up 
by their bootstraps and stay up there very long. ‘They 
will prosper and continue to progress only in proportion a 
we get that other half of the population back on a buy- 
ing and spending basis. ‘That was the purpose of th 
Public Works Administration, not that it alone could do 
it with a three billion dollar or a ten billion dollar ap- 
propriation but that it would perhaps serve to stimulat« 
enough increased consumption to bring up enough of our 
people at once so that confidence would return and private 
investment would again find itself in position to use more 
of the production of the capital: goods industries. 


“What is going to be the long term significance of all 
this? Unquestionably there will be certain good accom- 
plished by the effort of the NRA to codifs all the in- 
dustries under the National Administration. We are get- 
ting discussion by members of many industries on the basis 
of mutual understanding and cooperation that we neve 
had before. We are getting isolation of the basic prob- 
lems and indication as to the proper lines of attack. We 
are getting an understanding of the place that each of 
these industries occupies in the whole economic scheme. 
If we don’t get anything else out of it, we have at least 
impressed a great many people of the peculiarly vital sig- 
nificance of the capital goods industries in national eco- 
nomics. ‘That is something that was not generally recog- 
nized until a short time ago. We have to revive the capital 
goods industry; we have to put those people back to work. 
We have to turn credit and capital into consuming power 
somehow if we are going to bring prosperity back into the 
country. Now the greatest good that has come out of it all 
it seems to me is the fact that every one of us is re-apprais- 
ing his own business and his own particular function in 
the economic scheme. 

“Only in proportion as we see the fundamentals of all 
business and order our own business with respect to them 
can there be hope for a continuance of the kind of pros- 
perity that we have merely tasted in the past and that we 
should enjoy more regularly and in a more orderly mannet 
in the time to come. 

“Most important of these is a recognition that the pur- 
pose of any economic order by whatever name vou call it 

to provide employment, to make it possible for people 
under it to make a living. The fundamental and primary 
purpose of an economic order is not to make profits. It i 
not even to create wealth. It is to create employment. 

“f believe that in accomplishing this purpose the 
institution of private business and private industry | 
uperior to the exchange of goods and services through com- 
munity agencies. That belief may be based upon preju- 
lice or a Jack of experience with other systems but it i 
based upon this very fundamental idea that so long as we 
have people applying their wits and their energies and 
genius to thinking up new services and new needs and new 
wants and to bringing people together for the exchange of 
those services and needs, we are going to climb to a con- 
tinually higher standard of living. 

“The only way to raise the general standard of living is 
to increase the power of the people to produce wealth. 
We don’t need to worry about exhausting the demand for 
human effort so long as we can continue to increase the 
wealth at the command of everv individual. ‘Thus he can 
command more services of his fellow men. We are going 
to find in the economics of the future that a continually 
larger proportion of our people will be employed in the 
rendering of services rather than in the making of com- 
modities.” 
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The skillful use of glass lends to room interiors a new and charming individuality that is fast 
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becoming the keynote of modern residential architecture. e Architects visiting A Century of 
Progress saw an interesting interpretation of this modern trend in the many effective mirrors, 
panels, mirrored doors, table tops, decorative screens and Picture Windows that were featured 
in the Home Planning Section. e They saw, too, that, in a great many of those instances, as 
well as in practically all of the exterior glazing, the flat glass used was the product of Libbey - 
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& Exterior view of a typ- 
ical corner window in 
the Lumber Industries 
House at the World’s Fair. 


S The same window 
from the inside. With this 
type of window, room cor- 
ners become usable and 
wall space is increased. 


€ Pleasing decorative 
use ofmirrorand glass top- 
ped dressing table in the 
Design for Living House. 


& The living room of the 
W & J Sloane “Home of 
Today” derived much of 
its appeal from this period 
glass screen in modern- 
ized Empire style. 


* A much admired fea- 
ture of the living room of 
the Florida Tropical 
House was this decorative 
mirror panel with attrac- 
tive bluish cast. 
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Money to Spend 


ays G. K. Chesterton in The Napoleon of 

Notting Hill, by way of explaining the origin of 

the name of the borough of Kensington, “Little 
birds that can sing and won’t sing must be made to 
sing!” To fit the present situation we might para- 
phrase the quotation thus: “Big birds that can spend 
and won’t spend must be made to spend.” For what 
is essentially wrong with us is a cessation of spending. 
An increase in the national total of spending is the only 
way we can rise out of the depression. 

When we spend in one calendar year, as we did in 
1929, $85 billion, our national income is $85 billion. 
When we permit spending to shrink, as it did last year, 
to $40 billion, our national income is correspondingly 
reduced to $40 billion. And the annual production of 
real wealth—manufactured goods, agricultural prod- 
ucts, buildings, roads, symphonies, mural paintings and 
so on—shrinks or increases exactly as our national in- 
come falls or rises. 

Money in itself, as we are beginning to understand, 
is not wealth. It is, however, whether it be cash or 
credit, the all-important means to command the pro- 
duction or transfer of real wealth. I will provide 
you with goods or services to the extent of my ability 
if you will give me money—not because I want the 
money itself but because with it I can command the 
goods and services that oters have to offer and which 
I want. 

Now, in a national economy, if the people who tem- 
porarily possess money withhold it for any reason from 
activity, there is just that much less effective demand 
for goods and services and consequently just that much 
less money and real income for those who provide the 
goods and services. If too much is withheld, incomes 
are reduced generally and people who are willing to 
work become unemployed. ‘The real loss to society 
through a depression is not monetary—it resides in 
the real wealth that fails to be produced through the 
idleness of men and machines. 

As the forces of depression begin to be retarded, the 
extent of the advance is measured by the money being 
spent. “The government, by bringing about increased 
wages through N.R.A. codes and providing jobs on 
Public Works and other activities, is leading the way. 
It has to do this because private initiative, through fear, 
refuses to do so. “Those who would gladly spend it 
they had the wherewithal are penniless and therefore 
helpless. “Vhose who are fortunate enough to have 
money are afraid to spend it any faster than they have 
to lest they come to the end of their resources. Hence 
the necessity for government spending. 





23 | 


Fortunately for the professions of architecture and 
engineering, the most desirable form for government 
spending to take is Public Works because through this 
form of enterprise we can put large sums of money 
into circulation without adding to our national capacity 
to produce goods for sale. ‘Then, by arranging to pay 
for these Public Works through taxation designed to 
reach money income that is not normally used for 
spending we help to prevent private overdevelopment 
of productive capacity. It take time to 
regain a standard of living sufficient to absorb the pos- 
sible production of existing American factories. Until 
we reach that point there is no sense in fixing great 
volumes of additional capital in unneeded capacity. 


will some 


The following table, prepared by The Busines: 
Week, and quoted in a book by Morris P. Taylor, 
Common Sense About Machines and Unemployment, 
gives a pretty good picture of the relative amounts of 
income spent and saved by various income 


' groups. 
The figures are based on the year 1929. 


Per cent 

spent for 

Income classes Per cent Per cent goods and 
1929 wed taxes services 
$1,000 and under 3 3 94 
$1,000, under $2,000. . 5 2 93 
$2,000, under $3,000... 11 2 87 
$3,000, under $5,000 . $6 2 82 
$5,000, under $10,000 14 3 83 
$10,000, under $25,000 29. 4 74 
$25,000, under $50,000 30 8 62 
$50,000, under $100,000 31 13 36 
$100,000, under $150,000 35 15 50 
$150,000, under $300,000 44 16 40 
$300,000, under $500,000 67 17 16 
$500,000, under $1,000,000 71 17 12 
Over $1,000,000 77 17 6 


It is true that incomes of all groups have shrunk dur- 
ing the depression years but the spending and saving 
habits of the several groups are still likely to conform 
‘The low income 
groups can be depended on to spend for consumption 
It is not difficult 
to see where the taxation must be applied in order to 


closely to the percentages shown. 
the bulk of their wages and salaries. 
carry out the government purpose of increasing spend- 


Suitable 
exemptions for voluntary increases of spending on the 


ing for consumption as against investment. 


part of the higher income groups can soften the blow 
and at the same time help to accomplish the desired 
end. ‘The spending of more money for consumption 
is the vital thing—and just in so far as it is stimulated 


will we go forward. 
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Eric Gill asa Draftsman 


A Discussion of the British Sculptor’s Varied Talents 


By Kineton Parkes 


ric Gill is a master of significant line. He is 
3 sculptor, engraver and draftsman and the basis 
of his activities is the line: the phases conform 
to a homogeneous entity which is the line. As a sculp- 
tor he must deal with mass, but he deals with it on 
the foundation of the line. 


graving, his design, the line accounts for all, even when 


In his sculpture, his en- 
modified by the exigencies of the three dimensions, or 
The consistency of his prac- 
it would seem that he is unconscious 


the variations of tone. 
tice Is complete ; 
of factors outside this practice and it is certain that the 
atmospheric disturbances; the problems of impres- 
and their interactions in form; 


sionistic light and color 
the perturbations of cubism and the vague possibilities 
His art, as 
any of these things. 


of expressionism trouble him not at all. 


will be evident, has no use for 
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The other side of it; the part which is mental, as 
the craft of it is manual; 
literary, not the mighty line of the dramatist, but the 
still small line of the lyricist. He is a Latinist 
loves to make his graphic conform to the set rules of 
yet 


the intellectual side of it, Is 
and 


a set language; to form its shape on these rules; 
he is no academic, his line, graphic or lyric as to its 
quality, owes nothing but to truth and the inspiration 
of beauty. In his studies it is a continuous line ; in his 
designs, an expository line, the line broken up to con- 
struct the mass; in both, a vital and informing line; 
1 all, an attenuated but creative 
used by his contemporary and fellow-townsman of 
Bri ghton to whose memory he has made a fine lettered 
tablet, Aubrey Beardsley. 


Arthur Eric Rowton Gill is the son of a clergyman, 


line, such as was 













BRUSH AND WASH DRAWING BY ERIC GILL—DONE IN 1915 


FOURTEENTH STATION OF THI 


CROSS, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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born near Brighton in 1882, receiving some little 
teaching at the Chichester School of Art, and becom- 
ing, in 1899, apprentice to William Douglas Carée, 
the London architect. His birth and the influence of 
Carée, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
to various cathedral chapters, influenced Eric Gill 
largely in the direction of religion to which, however, 
he must have had a personal inclination, which has 
persisted through the years and resulted in the artist be- 
coming a Roman Catholic “because it seemed the only 
rational thing to do.” He, however, “was soon dis- 
abused of the crude notion that every individual priest 
is an intelligent person and an enemy of commercialism 
and industrialism.”” Eric Gill is undoubtedly an enemy 
of both. 

Gill’s apprenticeship lasted four years but he did not 
become a 


than actually 


he did architectural work. 


practicing artist although 
He found he was a crafts- 
man and he carved tombstones at Hammersmith, in 
this way becoming a sculptor. 

Eric Gill from childhood’s years had the urge to 
Many 


drawings of steam-cngines or copy the designs of wall 


draftsmanship. people have this, and make 
papers just as good as those which were perpetrated by 
It was not really until he was fifteen, 


young Eric. 
when his family removed to Chichester, that the urge 
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ERIC GILL—DONE IN 1913 





AND WASH DRAWING BY 


rHE CROS 








Sys WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


From the Rutherston Collection, Manchester City Art Gallery 


was translated into real action. ‘The little instruc- 
tion he had at the School of Art was less in its influ- 
ence than the instinct which was aroused in him by 
the daily contemplation of the beauties of the Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity which was a-building 
during the episcopate of Bishop Ralph Luffa from 
1091 to 1123 A.D. and continued long after. “There 
was the Cross, too, at the central bisection of the city 
streets built by Bishop Story in the first years of the 
seventeenth century, and there are many other older 
and more recent buildings which make this still wall- 
begirt city one of the least spoiled in England. It was 
inevitable that the lines of such monuments should 
become engraved on the brain tissues of such an artist. 
Not only graphic was borne in upon him by this con- 
templation of such mastery, but architectonic too, and 
this occasioned the taking out of his articles in 1899, 
He then, on the stimulation of the teaching of Edward 
Johnston, accepted the regimen of letter drawing, and, 
to a large extent, compelled himself to the acceptance 
of the limitations as well as the obligations of that 
craft, combined with that of the more mobile freedom 
of running calligraphy. At the Westminster Tech- 
nical Institute Gill began to work at stone carving, 
fortified by the inspiration of Chichester and the ex- 
amples and precepts of Edward Johnston. 
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“SUSANNA” 
A LIFE STUDY BY ERIC GILL 
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In 1904 the student of stone and its treatment 
emerged as a mason and worked for two shillings an 
hour wages for architects who, following on William 
Morris, were enlightened enough to recognize the 
tool to their hand. It was a late development from 
the Sixties; not too late, however, to correct some of 
the faults brought over from the perfervidities of the 
Pre-Raphaelite and Arts-and-Crafts movements. He 
was taken up by the practitioners in other crafts and 
his sense of lettering was harnessed by Count Kessler, 
introduced by the English specialists in typemaking, 
and so continued his alphabetical craftsmanship. 

The lettering and other decoration of tombstones 
naturally led Gill to more constructive work and he 
began to carve the figure in stone. Count Kessler had 
prevailed on him to go to Paris to study with Aristide 
Maillol. He went, but returned the next day. His 
figure carving had to be absolutely direct; he should 
have gone to Joseph Bernard, if to anybody. How- 
ever, the quick return was justified in that it allowed 
him to save his soul alive, and inc‘dentally, the soul of 
English sculpture. This was in 1910 and this serious 
soul was thinking about its own salvation, and having 
passed from the religion of his fathers, through the 
negations of agnosticism, in 1913 he thought to find 
itself and still itself in the Catholic Church: it was all 
a matter of development, and very interesting at that, 
but what is of artistic interest is that it was all helping 
his draftsmanship. He had by now mastered the 
pencil-point, the pen, the charcoal stick, the chisel; he 
was now to begin the conquest of the graving tool. 
Born cutter, calligrapher and carver, master of graph‘c 
and glyptic, the burin and other gravers offered him 
no difficulty: he was now master of all the tools of 
graphic expression except the brushes used for paint- 
ing, but brushes, too, such as he used for washes in 
some of his drawings, he was to use in an increasing 
degree. 

As he works very quickly and spontaneously, for his 
hand works directly from his mind and his mind is 
alert and ever-ready, his output, even up to this period, 
is astonishing. Yet he is so deliberate and systematic 
that he has kept a record of all his doings, as did the 
monks of old. The orderly quality of his work is re- 
flected in the habits of his life, and the habits of his 
work are secured from interruption by a very proper 
seclusion from the world, not that he shuns nor denies 
the world, but he must be sought for, called on, rather 
than invited or called for. So he lives and works in 
the country: first at Ditchling, near Brighton in 
Sussex, then at Capel-y-ffin in South Wales, and now 
at North Dene in Hertfordshire. But he goes to 
London to carve stone on such buildings as are 
awarded to him, those of the new Head Offices of the 
London Underground Traffic Body; the new head- 
quarters of the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
others. 

Graphic drawing forms the containing line of all 
sculptural design and the real sculptor’s problem, as 
well as that of the real architect, is to devise a series 
of silhouettes that will express the representation of 
his idea when executed. Silhouette is the earliest sign 
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of the desire of man to express himself as artist, that is, 
to give expression to that which is in his brain and 
copy the forms which he sees around him. This is 
the simplest element, but the subsequent development 
from this basis is for the artist to make such a repre- 
sentation as will hide the effective powers of his drafts- 
manship in the expressed power of his final conception. 
His beauty of line is not to be regarded as merely 
clever execution apart from the content of the work 
as a whole. The inherent content of drawing must 
not be lost sight of and in treating the drawings of Eric 
Gill, I am doing so gua drawings. As such they dis- 
play a range of spiritual and emotional experience and 
they act as finger-posts to his style. After all style 
is the result technically of the combined effects of de- 
tail, and while the function of graphic is the represen- 
tation of things seen such as architecture, the fauna, the 
flora, that is physical shapes, and on the other hand the 
expression of ideas, the result of creative mentality, the 
ultimate is the artist’s self, his style; style is built on 
inspiration, by effective technique. 

Drawing in order to produce this effect of style must 
be inspired more than merely accurate—a most accu- 
rate copying of nature may be crude and lifeless; but 
a drawing of the idea while lacking in accuracy so 
long as it is expressive in form, has style. We are 
pleased with the accurate representation of visual 
beauty which is dexterity, but to be moved by style 
there has to be a revelation of spirit. Drawing is the 
mechanics with the dual function of setting out the 
beauty of both abstract and concrete forms, and ab- 
stract drawing is a pure graphic which has a beauty all 
its own apart from objects. As I have said, the ele- 
ments of drawing lie in the silhouette; the flat sur- 
face of graphic, however, permits of the expression of 
the round, or three-dimensional expression, but a 
monochrome drawing does not permit of the endeavor 
to express color, any more than a line drawing per- 
mits of the expression of tone. There is a broad dis- 
tinction between the line pure and simple and the 
stipple, which should not be confused with the legiti- 
mate pseudo-plasticism of a charcoal or chalk tone 
drawing, much less with the brush drawing of the 
water-colorist. But for this pseudo-plastic representa- 
tion, pure line is amply sufficient as is proved in Gill’s 
work. He, of late years, adds a touch of stipple to 
the periphery of his line for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the round, which has the same effect as the burr 
from the needle or burin in engraving, but it is really a 
work of supererogation, for the content of his pure line 
sufficiently indicates the content of his form, which is 
the perfection of pure graphic, not made less so by 
the application of some small amount of hatching in 
his nudes. - 

Wondering if he need learn anything more from the 
schools, Gill joined the London County Council 
Central Art School where he worked for a fortnight 
in the Life Drawing Class. Previously, in 1910, he 
had drawn, for a day, from the nude model, and by 
means of a mirror had studied the life in his own being, 
and also the beings of his family, but he was 34 years 
old before he seriously studied the nude as an end in 
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ERIC GILL AS 
itself, and as having little to do with the graphic, 
glyptic or plastic processes. “What is important,”’ he 
says, “is what the artist has in his mind, not what the 
model has in his or her body.” 

Pure draftsmanship, that is graphic, is in mono- 
chrome, either in line or in tone. Water color draw- 
ing is painting, still graphic, but with modifications. 
Painting is drawing but still further removed from 
pure draftsmanship. Sculpture is drawing, plastic or 
glyptic, and engraving is drawing. The work of 
Eric Gill comes into the categories of line, tone, and 
plastic and glyptic sculpture. Narrowed down to 
pure graphic by pencil, pen or chalk; omitting engrav- 
ing and sculpture, Gill has a large body of work to 
his credit and his pure graphic includes abstract draw- 
ings, drawings from the life, from nature, from archi- 
tecture, illustrations, sculptor’s drawings, and drawings 
for engraving. 

Draftsmen pure and simple of real greatness are 
few, and many of them drew mostly for reproduction 
such as—in the field of architecture—Meryon and 
Piranesi. But the greatest masters whether painters or 
sculptors produced the greatest drawings, like Michael- 
angelo and Raphael. ‘The greatest masters of mass in 
both architecture and painting were also masters of 
line, were Rembrandt, Bramante and Alfred 
Stevens. In architecture there are the creations or 
designs, original, abstract works, which are pure 
graphic, and the reconstructions such as those made by 
Piranesi for reproduction. Further, there are the 
copies in line of architecture, done mostly at the insti- 
gation of the mere love of beauty and the urge of the 
pencil or pen, and of these latter Eric Gill furnishes 
examples, as in those done at Salies-de-Béarn, Basses- 





as 


Pyrénées. 

Such drawings as these are not mere records nor 
notes of observation, but are in themselves expressions 
of beauty of line, in mass and in detail. Turning from 
architecture to humanity there is in both the great 
masters and the little, a desire for actuality; for the 
record of things seen, as well as the expression of those 
imagined. Watteau was not a constructive draftsman 
like Leonardo da Vinci, but he made vital drawings 
of men and women, and sketches of actions seen, of 
the most pleasing kind. Da Vinci was the creator 
not the recorder, his drawings are of the imagination; 
evocations of genius, expressions of prophetic form, 
and his observations are those of the scientist concerned 
with actuality and the penetration into the most recon- 
dite essentialities. Eric Gill has no claim and makes 
none, for inclusion with the great constructive masters; 
his is the craftsman’s job, done as well as he can do it 
and there is no one living who does this particular job 
better. His art is particular and supported by craft 
that is perfect. It is personal and very engaging at 
that; he has not the wide view of humanity possessed 
by Lucas van Leyden, but although restricted to cer- 
tain literary and emotional forms, his work is true, and 
humane, as well as graceful and fanciful, and it is 
original. 

I am not dealing with the engraved work of Eric 
Gill as such, but regarding it only from the point of 
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A DRAFTSMAN 


graphic, pure and simple. It is imperative, 
however, to remember that in his reproductions is to 
be found a body of work which is unique in quality and 
considerable in quantity. It would be difficult to at- 
tempt to compare the a@uvre of any previous artist with 
this; it is of peculiar quality and characteristic distinc- 
tion, and must be treated altogether apart from the 
pure unsophisticated characteristics of his spontaneous 
drawings and designs with which I am now wholly 


view ot 


concerned. 

Drawing, as the Greeks admitted, is but writing; 
both are kinds of expression merely; both have in- 
herent shape. Drawings differentiated from writing in 
the statement—an artistic one—of form; writing so 
differentiated, is the scientific statement of thought, 
but it is the shape in both cases that conveys the signal 
which communicates the idea of the creator to the mind 
of the observer. Eric Gill practices both this art and 
this science. It was as a letter cutter that he evolved 
his artistic content, as a draftsman that he furthered 
the formation of his problem forms. Now this kind 
of thing is not done at an art school; it is accomplished 
in the innermost private chambers of the brain, from 
which chambers peremptory orders are transmitted to 
the operating members of the body. The hands take 
up the work with which the mind has charged them. 
It is possible to work with the hands without the di- 
rection of the brain and this it 1s that causes the catas- 
trophe of so much modern life: empty brains, empty 
hands, empty work. 

So we get to the full valuation of Eric Gill’s econ- 
omy: the thinking head, the ready hand, the love of 
the job of work, the fullness of work. There is love 
in every line that Eric Gill has ever drawn; the dig- 
nity of meaning in every form he ever shaped, and, 
withal, a simplicity which is unassumed. There may 
be in certain work of his, what is inevitable in a uni- 
verse teeming with artificiality and mechanization, a 
certain mildly wicked sophistication which is a piquant 
But there is 
truth and love there too: whenever Gill’s pencil 
touches paper or his graving tool touches the metal 
sheet or the wood block, there is an expression of sin- 
cerity, which is the same as saying there is good art, 
if also there is good technique and good thought. 

How does this come about? It is not by teaching, 
for I have indicated that Eric Gill had practically no 
teaching. It is by feeling, the feeling of power to 
express and the knowledge that the motor factors will 
come into play as soon as the motive force is ready for 
the explosion; the feeling of security in the possession 
of style. 

Eric Gill does not draw from nature; he has never 
drawn from nature at all largely. He draws from 
intuition. Sometimes he to nature to see if 
memory and knowledge have failed; and he generally 
finds that intuition has not failed him and that nature 
confirms what it has dictated. Gill is not a draftsman 
after nature; he is a natural draftsman. That is to 
say, he is an artist with the urge to expression, and 
drawing is his medium. Expression will out. He 
does not fall to a pleasing scene; he does not favor the 


sauce to the dish he occasionally serves. 


goes 
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presentation of the things he sees, but rather the repre- 
sentation of the things he imagines. “hey may be 
abstractions or illustrations, but in either case they come 
from within and not from visionary reality. Some- 
thing outside himself may offer a suggestion, but its 
statement in form is his own; it is this that makes for 
originality in any artist. As for architectural drafts- 
manship as such, various examples are provided by the 
urtist, and none show his liking for architecture and 
his capability of representing it graphically, than the 
charming series of pencil drawings made during a 
three months’ stay at Salies-de-Béarn, in the Lower 
Pyrénées in 1928. These were done by way of re- 
laxation from the intensive and severe strain of many 
weeks devoted to a series of wood-engraved illustra- 
tions. 

As I have said, Eric Gill is very prolific, like many 
of the great artists of the past who have left for the 
joy of the world their drawings. ‘There are artists 
who use graphic merely as an aid to composition, or 
mere study of figure, pose or decoration. Gill does 
not offer the abounding riches of some of the masters 
of the Renaissance, for his work—unfortunately—does 
Where the Renaissance painters set 
to work on a great ceiling or wall they faced formi- 


not call for these. 
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dable feats of graphic before their painting began. It 
is in a less degree that a sculptor works in graphic and 
consequently sculptor’s drawings are less plentiful. 
But sculptors in the olden days did leave some- 
times a great monument; a great group or a fountain 


~ 


to be accomplished as an autonomous work apart from 
architectural accessories. 
Sculptural form requires differences of graphic; it 


may be plastic, it may be glyptic: in Gill’s case it is 


pre-eminently glyptic. How could it be otherwise! 
For his method is always the line, and in his sculpture 
he cuts in lines, which is cameo or intaglio modelling, 
His modelling, what there is of 
it, is not plastic; in it he loses the fine edge of his 


as the case may be. 


graphic. 

All good drawings are structural and these ‘indi- 
cate the architectonic property of Eric Gill’s talent for 
graphic. In his instinctive line is distinctive design; to 
draw what you can imagine is of more importance 
than to draw what you can see, but to draw well 
things that can be seen is well indeed. After all, 
however, it may not be very wide of the mark to 
impute to Eric Gill the principle that it matters less to 
draw well the things you can see, than to draw well 
the things you cannot see. 


FOUR NUDE STUDIES BY ERIC GILL 











Ripley's Recipes 
By Hubert G. Ripley, F.A.L A. 


“There was a man in our street 
Who, through per-sev-erance, did complete- 
Ly break himself of total abstinence. 
Another life he’s now begun, 
And takes a drink with anyone.” 


Oxtp Nursery RHYME. 
VII—Egg-nog 


e do not hold with those writers on the cul- 

inary and bibulous art, who present their 

subject matter in columns of jerky phrases 
like declensions of nouns in a Latin grammar. Though 
their little verses may not scan so badly, a certain 
jejune quality, a monotonous sameness is inherent in 
all their descriptions. To be of real inspirational 
value, it seemed better to follow the traditions of the 
Classical style of “The Physiologie du Gout,” or 
the “Housewife’s Companion,” and “Domestic 
Cookery for the Use of Private Families.” (Hartford, 
Judd Loomis and Company, 1836.) 

I’m afraid those who look for a chart or royal road 
to achievement in the realm of the Cordon Bleu, will 
be disappointed. Certain matters may not be entered 
upon lightly, the Good Book Says, SO let us forget, if 
but for a few fleeting moments, the machine age and 
proceed in a leisurely manner toward the goal that 
leads to Parnassus. 

—ANECDOTE— 

One Christmas morning, more years ago 
many would care to remember (though the recollec- 
tion of that morning is still a perfumed memory), | 
left the humble hall bedroom in the hospitable city of 
Saint Louis, where I held down a draftsman’s job for 
a time in the office of a man of national reputation. 
The crisp December air and the holiday quiet of the 
downtown streets were invigorating and soothing. At 
Sth and Pine, if recollection serves aright, was a little 
place known as “Harry’s” (there was always a 
“Harry’s” in every self-respecting city in those days, 
and when you saw the sign, you knew right off where 
you were and just what it meant). On the bar was 
a large bowl of freshly made egg-nog, Southern style. 
No customer had as yet been served from it. A 
moussellaine crust o’erspread the surface of the bowl’s 
contents. Such a crust as forms from beaten eggs and 
whipped cream, infused with the delicate fragrance 
of old cognac and sherry, blended with the incense of 
choice spices from far Arabia and the Coramandel 
coast. “To please the eye, granulated sugar in colors of 
rose madder and chrysoprase, to which added touches 
of bruised cinnamon artfully sprinkled above, gave the 
crust an imbricated pattern like diapers of the Taj 
Mahal. Harry himself, in spotless white linen beamed 
smilingly from behind the bar. ‘Though one may be 
far away in a distant city, after all, home is where the 


than 


heart is. With a silver ladle, Harry gently broke in, 
and dipping a goodly portion of the creamy liquid (in 
substance and color like the very quintessence of sub- 
limated cafe au lait) into a glass cup, and placed on 
its top a bit of the gorgeous crust. ““Merry Christmas,” 
was his greeting. After the first sip, words seemed 
inadequate and all I could utter was a_ prolonged 
“Ooooh!” Then and there I took a solemn vow 
that our household should always serve similar bowls 
of egg-nog to all comers on Christmas mornings. So 
far the attendance has been very satisfactory, and 
despite the vexing difficulty in the matter of procuring 
all the necessary ingredients, we have managed fairly 
well. Sometimes it has been unavoidable to adopt 
certain substitutes and subterfuges, and of late years 
(thirteen, to be exact) the standard has not quite been 
that of “Harry’s.” Still, freshly laid eggs, cream and 
spices, and the exactitude of their preparation have 
done a great deal. 

It is with some misgivings that the modus of prep- 
Tastes differ and even eminent 
authorities are not always in accord. Breasted and 
Flinders Petrie do not agree as to the exact date of 
Imhotep, for example, nor do all spell his name the 
same way. Colonel Fullerton places him almost 2000 
years earlier than either of the before-mentioned, while 
Dr. Fellows has thus far refused to take sides. When 
such men as these differ on so vital a point as the 
correct date to be assigned the father, as one might 
say, of architecture, a certain latitude may be allowed 
the amateur of the cult of Lyzus. 


aration is offered. 


Before leaving the wealth of fascinating specula- 
tion that the image of Imhotep brings up, and, pro- 
ceeding with the more intimate consideration of the in- 
sinuating mysteries of the festive bowl consecrated to 
the celebration of the rites of Ygdrasil (how inadequate 
certain books of reference are at times; the ordinary 
dictionary gives perfectly obvious information, illus- 
trated with diagrams, of such things as “inclined 


planes,” and “toggle bolts” that every school girl 
knows, but is silent on really important subjects like 


“Yodrasil” and 
moment. 

M. S. Briggs in his “The Architect in History,” 
Oxford, 1927, calls Imhotep a shadowy figure, his 


“cecubum”’), let us digress for a 


tremendous personality looming through the ages like 
a ‘Titan of superhuman power, or words to that effect. 
Breasted makes him a more gentle, humane person, 
taking an active interest in state craft, finance, medi- 
cine, and the liberal arts, at the same time inspired with 
the divine afflatus of an artistic genius such as the world 
has never known. The Greeks called him “Imouthes”’ 
and worshipped him under the name of Aesculapius. 
Recent excavations in the Nile Valley have disclosed 
temples and shrines dedicated to Imhotep, and the 
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priests of Isis jealously guarded for centuries the 
precious papyri containing the record of his studies. 
Even in Ptolemaic times, when the great temple at 
Dedendra was built, thousands of years after the 
master’s death, working drawings made by Imhotep 
(or rather somewhat garbled copies of them) were 
used. The great mind of the kindly vizier of Zoser 
had foreseen everything. 

We should be glad to map out a course of study to 
those includes Manetho, Strabo, 
Herodotus, Brugsch, Perrot and Chipiez, Petrie, Prisse 
d’Avennes, Furtwrangler, and Breasted among others. 
In fact we have here briefly mapped it out and intend 
to pursue it ourselves one day. There are so many 
things one ought to do, and so little while for the doing, 
that sometimes we don’t know where to turn, 


interested, which 


But to return to the egg-nog, the way we begin is 
to start the day before by leaving a note in the milk 
bottle of the previous day, asking Hood’s man to 
leave eight extra quarts of Grade A, and eight bottles 
of extra heavy Mr. Thornton, whose wife 
keeps chickens in Brookline, brings us four dozen of 
her fancy selected fresh hennery eggs. Brookline 
eggs are supposed to be rather superior, deriving their 
superfetation from the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table. After a simple little dinner of Mike 
Allen’s Chatham oysters, a mousse of halibut, water- 
cress salad and bel paese, we ask Cousin Edwin and 
Marion, Gertrude and Joe to help us whip cream, 
beat eggs, and see that not too much rum and enough 
brandy are put in. 


cream. 


The whites and the yolks of the eggs must be care- 
fully separated, and that’s an awful hard job for a 
male person to do, the ladies are much better at it. 
Two enormous bowls are necessary and the whites 
must be beaten until you can hold the bowl upside 
down without its contents running out. 

In the other bowl place the yolks (yelks, Grandma 
Lowett used to call them), one teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, and as they are being beaten, gradually add 
granulated sugar until two pounds are gone. Mean- 
while Cousin Marion is whipping cream. It would 
do your heart good to see Cousin Marion in a blue 
checked kitchen apron, intent on whipping cream, her 
cheeks gently flushed and her eyes shining with gusta- 
tive expectation. 

Now comes the interesting part. Joe, who is 
strong as an ox and handsome as Apollo (Joe and 
Gertrude make a splendid pair and none may enter 
the Coque d’Or with more insouciance than they), 
brings up the heavy twelve-gallon crock in which we 
make our weekly quota of beer (we make two kinds of 
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beer, flat, and foamy, and by mixing them, sometimes 
achieve a result) from its place on the Laundry table 
downstairs. ‘This is carefully washed and rinsed and 
wiped and inspected until found sweet and spotless. 
Into it is poured the milk and the beaten yolks of the 
eggs and a gallon of sherry slowly added, stirring all 
the while with a long wooden spoon. Next add a 
quart of rum, Rhum Charleston or real Bacardi is best 
(except, of course, Old Medford, which is practically 
unobtainable now ) but any sound rum will do. Muck- 
enstrum recommends brandy or whiskey with a little 
Curacao, while the Only William suggests 1/3 Santa 
Cruz and 2/3 brandy with a dash of Maraschino, and 
Professor Jerry “Thomas gives you the choice of four 
or five recipes, three with Santa Cruz and one using 
Jamaica, so there you are. ‘The Professor, one of our 
favorite authors, adds that “Egg-nog is a beverage of 
American origin, but has a popularity that is cosmo- 
politan. In Scotland they call it ‘auld man’s milk!’ 
The favorite beverage of William Henry Harrison, 
ninth President of the United States, was an egg-nog 
made with hard cider in much the same way, very 
popular on the Mississippi River.” 

After the rum, add two quarts of brandy and a quart 
of Benedictine or Curacao. By this time the kitchen 
doors have to be locked against intruders as the ladies 
gently fold the whipped cream and beaten whites of 
Mrs. Thornton’s eggs into the crock. Quite a bit of 
testing has to be done now and again, and the whole 
mixture kept constantly agitated. When all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly blended, it is ladled imme- 
diately into punch bowls and set to keep cool in the 
buttery, where there is no radiator and the lower sash 
is left up about two inches all night long. In a little 
while the crust will rise to the top and become suffi- 
ciently stiff to allow ornamentation with colored 
sugars. ‘his requires patience and a steady hand 
combined with a degree of artistic skill and a sense 
of the significance of symbolism. Here is where the 
art of the Gentle Chatelaine herself, shines with lam- 
bent brilliancy, for the effectiveness of the creation is 
in great part due to its presentation. Odin’s tree is 
one of our favorite subjects for decoration, and in 
some parts, a bird’s-eye view of Sidney is popular. 

It’s best to have the beverage in several different 
bowls (the recipe above given will produce about five 
gallons) and bring them out Christmas morning in 
relays as the supply dwindles and new guests arrive. 
Thus the late comers are not disappointed and the first 
to arrive kept constantly titillated with renewed ex- 
pectancy. As Brillat-Savarin is fond of remarking 
at the close of his “Varieties,” “Partake of this freely, 


and you will dream marvels!” 
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THE COTTAGES OF CAPE ANN—PART I 


BY DANIEL 


O. BREWSTER 


Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


The early Colonial cottage, wherever it may 


still be found unspoiled by later additions and changes, 


veyed by its larger and more formal dwelling asso- 
ciate. Usually of only one story, or a “story and a 
half” in height, it generally contains only two to three 
rooms upon the first floor, and its plan is of the 
simplest—an entrance near one end, a room along 
what remains of the front, and the rear space divided 
into two rooms in width. 

When the plan is of less depth than that required 
for two rooms, the entrance may be nearer the middle 
of the front, and a room at either side; or, if the door 
and stairs remain near one end, there may be an ell 
extended at one side, instead of at the rear, as is more 
likely to be the case with a larger type of plan. And 
frequently these ells are either built on at later dates, 
or even a shed moved up against the cottage and con- 
nected with it—usually performing the function of a 
service or kitchen addition. 

The upper story may be left unfinished, or divided 
into a couple of rooms—rarely more, as the dormers 
now found in the sloping roofs are almost invariably 
of a date subsequent to the original construction. ‘The 
chimney—overlarge for its diminutive plan—was 
generally placed back of the hall and stairway, as was 
the custom with the larger houses of the period. In 
that location it could serve the two larger rooms, of 
which one was the kitchen—or combined kitchen and 
living room—and the other a sleeping room off the 
kitchen, found in so many of the larger dwellings of 
that time. 

The earliest type has already been shown in the 


original Riggs House (Vol. XIX, Monograph One), 
a three-room structure of squared logs with a pitch 
roof. And the same dwelling shows, in its later addi- 
tion, the tvpe that came into local 
fashion just about the end of the Seventeenth Century, 
and continued to be the almost invariable arrangement 
until well past the middle of the Eighteenth. Be- 
tween about 1690 and 1760, almost all the smaller 
dwellings on “the Cape” were of either the steep or 
Hat gambrel design; by far the larger number being 


gambrel-roof 


of the comfortable squat outline seen in so many of 
these accompanying illustrations. 

This early squat gambrel roof gradually became 
steeper and sharper in pitch, until it was succeeded by 
a flatter single-slope pitched roof near the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, which, with its smaller chimney, 
Nine- 


Perhaps the dormers covered by a simple ex- 


soon came to mark the cottage of the early 
teenth. 
tension of the upper roof slope may have been the 
earlier type—though even they are seldom to be found 
occurring in the original construction of the Cape 
cottage. “They were probably soon succeeded by the 
gable-fronted dormer treatment, of which the most 
authentic and earliest example to be seen in this group 
of illustrations is the dormer on the “Cottage at the 
Head of the Cove” in Annisquam. 

And so, too, the very modesty of these early cottage 
dwellings makes it difficult to find many whose early 
history and exact date of construction are known. 
Usually one is dependent upon some family legend, or 
the stories carried down to soree existing “early in- 
habitant” by his elders, for a clue to the early owner- 
ship or records of these simple dwellings. 
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Cape Ann—named by Prince Charles after his 
mother, Anne of Denmark, wife of James I—ex- 
tends about eight miles into the Atlantic, separating 
Massachusetts and Ipswich Bays, and has an area of 
about forty-three square miles. The entire coast line 
is very irregular, and starting at ““The Cut”—a short 
canal cut at an early date to connect the tip of Squam 
River with Gloucester Harbor—its margin is occu- 
pied by a continuous settlement, the principal sections 
of which are known by many descriptive local names, 
such as, Riverdale, Annisquam, Bay View, Lanesville, 
Folly Cove, Pigeon Cove, Sandy Bay (now Rock- 
port), Straitsmouth, Land’s End, Long Beach, Bass 
Rocks, East Gloucester, and the Harbor. On the 
interior are the Farms and the legendary ruins of Dog- 
town Common, while a considerable area of land upon 
the mainland is also known as West Gloucester, ex- 
tending toward Essex and Ipswich and along the 
Magnolia Shore. 

About 1700, or soon thereafter, one Joshua Nor- 
wood came and settled on Gully Point, Straitsmouth, 
near Land’s End, where he built a log cabin, which 
was afterwards removed to Dock Square, where it 
stands at one side of Atlantic Avenue; with the 
Hannah Jumper house upon the other, the two being 


now 
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among the oldest cottages in Rockport. “The rough 
log construction of the former may still be seen inside. 

Nearby, the gambrel-roofed cottage of Francis 
(“Red Cap”) Norwood still overlooks the harbor 
from its old location back from the more modern At- 
lantic Avenue. It was built about 1720, and its large 
central chimney contains the two largest fireplaces in 
the town. From Dock Square, the main road to 
Land’s End is first known as Mt. Pleasant, then as 
South Street, and this section is usually called Cove 
Hill, and leads to the “South End.” “No. Six South 
Street,” built well before 1750, probably about 1725, 
is a typical gambrel-roof cottage, which has been un- 
While just 
across Prospect Street is another old cottage, originally 
belonging either to an early Poole or another ‘Varr 
family offshoot, which has been recently restored. 
Farther along South Street is a veritable congerie of 
Smith, Poole, and Tarr family dwellings, all dating 
from about 1750 to 1775. 

Most of the small dwellings that once crowded the 
lanes and streets of Gloucester and Rockport have 
been replaced by the newer buildings and “‘improve- 
ments”’ called for by the prosperity and growing busi- 
ness of these centers, but a few still remain tucked away 


usually well cared for and _ preserved. 
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JOSHUA NORWOOD’S CABIN, ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Known as “The Oldest House in Rockport” 


in the older streets and back corners of the towns, 
where business has not yet come to disturb them. 

As was so often the case, these little cottages were 
originally built facing to the south, at a time when 
there were no established streets—and even the main 
travelled roads were an informal and movable element 
in the community, the houses being most usually ap- 
proached across fields or woodlands by means of a 
footpath. It has been the fate of many of these orig- 
inal homesteads to be later turned into the kitchen or 
service portions of larger houses, later built to front 
the streets—as in the old Woodbury cottage at Annis- 
quam (page 82). 
ness has made it easy for their owners to remove them- 


Again and again, their compact- 


selves, with bag and baggage, and almost bearing their 
“cot” upon their backs, to a new and more convenient 
situation. ‘This is a pilgrimage that has happened to 
more than a few of the houses illustrated in this pres- 
ent group. 

Most frequently—where still upon their original 
foundations—they now stand at all angles to later-day 
streets, which—particularly upon “the Cape’—wind 
their way about, while avoiding the sturdy ledge out- 
croppings and irregular boulder-droppings left by the 


terminal moraine that scarred and grooved the con- 
tours of the township. Latter-day dwellings may front 
primly upon street and square; and often jostle the 
corners of their older associates in the doing o’t; but 
the little dwellings of the earlier generations remain 
undisturbed and placid among them, secure in their 
possession of that same vague but unescapable “it,” that 
is so woefully lacking in the construction of later gen- 
erations, particularly the houses—of whatever size— 
built from about 1830, or during this last century “of 
progress.” 

In fact, one rather suspects that some part of their 
compositional charm may come from this very in- 
formality of relation to the street lines before them; 
forcing that glimpse of the front at an angle that shows 
the spectator also a considerable part of the house-end 
gable—this being rather an advantage than a disad- 
vantage in the general appearance and appeal made by 
these unpretentious dwellings. 

But so many have been irretrievably spoiled by ill- 
advised and crudely undertaken alterations and addi- 
tions! For every one photographed, at least a dozen 
have been passed by because of the unfeeling treatment, 
rather than the neglect, to which they have been 
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forcibly subjected! Mere neglect usually but adds illu- 


Sit 


yn to the element of the picturesque. But the country 


carpenter—even possibly the city architect of general 


pl 


IS 


of 


in 


be 


‘actice—may not possess that delicate sensibility that 
necessary to take over these simple little survivors 
an early age, and continue their charm and beauty, 
a little enlarged and perhaps more fully dormered 
-and, possibly, also plumbered! —version. 

Even some among the cottages illustrated here may 
remembered by a fortunate few “early inhabitants” 
a previous and more charming state than that to 


which they have now attained—especially where they 
are now to be seen in a snugly washed and starched 
Sunday best. ‘To many their older, more ordinary, 
workaday appearance, may have been preferable! 
One can understand the Puritan’s aversion to paint, as 
one recalls their vanished picturesqueness. No “paint 
up” and “clean up” campaigns in those days, we may 
be assured. And nowadays we have to suffer from 
our inordinate belief in neatness, cleanness, sanitation 
and efficiency, being the very be-all and end-all desired 
of our day and generation! 





OLD POOLE (CAPT. TARR) COTTAGE—1750-60—ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Measured Drawings on Page 89 
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Detail of Living Room-Kitchen 
“OLD COTTAGE AT HEAD OF THE COVE”—ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Why Not Schools of 
Residential Architecture 2 


By Don Graf 


“The little that I do know 
I have guessed.” 
CHAMFORT 


ithin the United States there live approximately 

one hundred and twenty million people. If 

the average family is assumed to be five, 11 
means twenty-four million dwellings in which these 
families find shelter. ‘I'wenty-four million! Huts and 
mansions, apartments and suburban houses, country manors 
and two-room flats. Styles and lack-of-style from the 
pseudo-Spanish Casa of Florida to the mountain log cabin 
of the Northwest. French farmhouses, imitation Swiss 
Chalets, ’dobe huts, quasi-Cotswold cottages, neo-Georgian, 
Modernesque, Victorian Jig-saw—all are represented. 

This grand agglomeration must have cost its collective 
owners dillions of dollars! It might be interesting to 
pause and consider if all this money has been well spent. 
Surely in this cultured, intelligent, and wealthy period it 
should have bought good architecture. 

For a meaning of “good architecture” we might do 
worse than to accept the definition of Vitruvius, who pro- 
posed that it is distinguished by the qualities Utility, 
Strength, and Beauty. So let us ask—‘‘Are these millions 
of homes generally convenient, well-constructed and beau- 
tifulf” Careful thought forces us to admit that too many 
of them are uncomfortable, labor-wasting, expensive to 
maintain in repair, prematurely old, ugly in themselves, 
and inharmonious with their surroundings. 

Writers and lecturers are constantly bewailing the un- 
sightliness of our residential districts. Home owners com- 
plain of poor planning and high upkeep. Frank Lloyd 
Wright has even blamed our faulty homes for the high 
divorce rate, and he should speak with some authority. As 
a conclusive proof of the horrible seriousness of the prob- 
lem, we even have a “Better Homes Week!”? Whenever 
anything gets so hopeless that nobody knows what to do 
about it they give it a “week.” But in spite of devoting 
seven days a year to the cure, the patient continues to 
languish. 

At about this point Mr. Architect will rise to a point of 
order with the obvious suggestion that the whole matter 
could be happily adjusted by the employment of archi- 
tects. And it is true that many architectural abortions can 
be credited to the jerry builder, the stock plan, the 
“Pulchritudinous Homes” magazines, and newspaper home- 
making columns. But even here the architect is not with- 
out shame. He has never taken any effective steps to pre- 
vent such incapable agencies from usurping his own func- 
tion. 

No one can set himself up in business as a physician, or 
a dentist, or a lawyer—or even a horse doctor—without 
first proving legally his fitness for such vocation. ‘These 
professions have regarded, as part of their service to the 
public, its protection against incompetence. But anybody 
can be an architect. The citizens are prevented from 
spending their money foolishly for buildings only by 
the local building Jaws which are consistently tolerant, 





and sometimes mandatory in requiring unsound construc- 
tion, bad design, and uneconomical planning. ‘The various 
state and city laws for licensing of architects are more 
successful in providing political revenue than in eliminat- 
ing undesirables. 

But not all of the bad residence design can be left on 
the doorstep of these agencies outside the profession. No, 
alas! 

There was one architect, considered locally as one of the 
best because he always got a full six per cent, who pre- 
pared sketches for a swanky country house. On the pre- 
liminary drawings the service entrance and coal window 
were located not twenty feet from the main portal of the 
house and on the same exterior wall! The building prob- 
ably would have gone ahead as shown, had not aa villain- 
ous draftsman made the scheme ridiculous by sketching 
surreptitiously on the perspective a group of arriving guests 
detouring around grocery boys, garbage cans, and coal 
trucks, 

Another architect who designed his own home has as 
the principal feature of the living room a beautiful cast- 
stone copy of a medizval fireplace. But he doesn’t use it 
much, for it smokes horribly. 

The list of architect-designed homes where you bump 
your head on the cellar stairway, or where the bathtub is 
under a window or there are so many doors in the kitchen 
that no room is left for equipmént, etc., etc., could be 
prolonged to an appalling length. And for the standard 
of beauty that may be expected from the fraternity, one 
has only to peruse the designs of the Small House Service 
Bureau. 

Since the architect is more and more the product of 
the present-day architectural school, what more could we 
expect? How could he apply those cardinal virtues of 
Utility, Strength and Beauty when what little he does 
know about residential architecture, he has guessed? Does 
the design of a grandiose “Palais de Justice” or “Monument 
to a Famous General” fit him to do a five-room cottage? 
The history of Architecture studied for names and dates 
of pyramids, Roman baths, and Gothic cathedrals are of 
small application to a dwelling. The design of a com- 
pound fan truss is pretty far removed from 2 x 10s, 
16” o.c. A traveling fellowship to contemplate dasti- 
ments and edifices anciennes contributes only slightly to the 
design of a summer camp for a delicatessen proprietor in 
Grovespring, Missouri. 

Yet it would seem that the buildings in which we 
spend a great part of our lives deserve consideration as a 
special problem. No building demands more skill in 
planning and construction, but this expert knowledge can 
be obtained nowhere save in the school of experience, and 
she is a slow, undependable, and expensive teacher. Isn’t 
the problem of sufficient importance and size to warrant 
the foundation of specialized Schools of Residential Archi- 
tecture? Perhaps then, instead of one Chester Patterson, 
and one Royal Barry Wills, and one Frank Forster, we 
might hope for many. 

The faculty of such a proposed school would be selected 
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PENCIL POINTS 
as much for their knowledge of teaching as for their com- 
mand of the subjects to be taught. IT have in mind two 
professors of design. The first holds his position in a 
prominent college bv virtue of his fame as a student at 
His salary is large as befits his reputation— 
in- 


the Ecole. 
as a teacher he }; 
tructor is not so famous, nor is he paid as much, but his 


but not phenomenal. ‘The second 
students have a consistent way of picking up the marbles 
in competition with the disciples of the first. 

two other kinds of teachers who would find 
staff. One 
more intent on displaying his profound wisdom than in 
Sylvanus ‘Thomson in 


There are 
no welcome on this is the showman who is 
imparting any of it to his pupils. 
his “Calculus Made Fasy” has this to sav of such persons- 
“The fools who write the textbooks of advanced mathe- 
matics-—and they fools take 


the trouble to show vou how easy the easy calculations are. 


are mostly clever seldom 


On the contrary, they seem to desire to impress you with 
their tremendous cleverness by going about it in the most 
dificult way. Being myself a remarkably stupid fellow, 
I have had to unteach myself the difficulties, and now beg 
to present to my fellow fools the parts that are not hard. 
What one fool can do another can.” 

The third and last professorial taboo is the pedant. 
His bookish point of view untits him to guide those prac- 
tical souls preparing to earn a living by means of their pro- 
fession, and whose survival depends on dexterity, not peda- 
gogy. Is it wrong to spare them the shock of learning after 
graduation that a 2 x 4 is not really 2 x 4! 

The idea of the present architectural school is to feed 
the student exclusively on theory and culture, leaving 
him to acquire in the outside world the pepsin of practi- 
cality needed to render the mess digestible. The result is 
often dyspepsia, for the practical facts which come to hand 
after graduation are conflicting, biased, and incomplete— 
and herein lies the reason for not patterning our proposed 
Our 


course of study would mingle the proven and scientifically 


school after the existing schools of architecture. 


practical with the theoretical. 


Economics would be taught with special stress on 


financing of homes. Knowledge of deeds, mortgages, and 
something of real estate practice and ap- 


praisal is often important in giving a client the guidance 


taxes as well as 


he has every reason to expect from his professional adviser. 
The residence architect should know business law, and the 
law of architecture and building. He should be familiar 
with building codes, and with the existence and require- 


FOR 


ava DD is 


1933 


DECEMBER, 
ments of such extra-legal agencies as labor unions and in- 
surance boards. 

Physics and Chemistrs 
Thev form a basis for subsequent under- 


as pure sciences are extremely 
valuable tools. 
graduate instruction in heating, ventilation, plumbing, 
electricity, and acoustics. ‘“Vhey form a background for 
the intelligent understanding and analysis of new devel- 
opments in mechanical equipment and materials after 
graduation. 

Since this ts 
endow it generously so that it can undertake architectural 
by doctors, 


still a hy pothetical ¢ hool, we will now 


research. Discoveries in medicine are made 
in metallurgy by metallurgists, in mining by mining engi- 
neers—and in architecture by the Bureau of Standards! 
The first research, as a suggestion, might be slow motion 
pictures of a six-foot man, wearing a top hat, ascending 
and descending various stairs. Thus, after five thousand 
years of professional existence the architect would Amaze 
how to allow for proper head room! 

Our student would learn to recognize specics and grades 
of lumber. He would be taught to know qualities of tile, 
and glass and sand—so that he could superintend something 
more than the colors of trim, plaster texture, and brick 
joints! 

A thorough knowledge of materials and construction 
should go hand in hand with architectural design. Dr. 
Holman of the University of Minnesota always admon- 
ished his classes—Learn design alone and vou'll be artch- 
itects!” Certainly good design often proceeds from, if 


it is not absolutely dependent upon, sound structure. 

Landscape architecture shoula have a place in the cur- 
riculum, not to fit the student to cxecute this work, but 
to render him understanding and sympathetic with the 
problem. In the should familiar with 


photography, textiles, decoration, furniture, and surveying. 


same wav he be 

The graduate of our school should be able to design 
dwellings distinctive Utilitv, Strength, and 
Beauty, with all that these elements imply. He should 
his efforts. He and his fellows 


for their 


be able to earn a living by 


should be leaders in the improvement of our domestic 
architecture. 
Let us observe him as he Jeaves this alma mater. He 


turns for one last glance, and our eves follow his as he 
reads for the last time the inscription over the entrance, 


from the classic pen of Vitruvius 
“HE WHO PROFFSSES ARCHITECTURE 
OUGHT TO BE WELL EXERCISED 
IN BOTH PRACTICE AND THEORY.” 
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STUDY FOR A DECORATION IN A MOVIE HOUSE—LOUISE CROSS, SCULPTOR 
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The Public Comfort Station 


A Group of Examples from New York of this Useful Type of 
Municipal Public Works Project 


Drawings by Emil Sesso Prepared for Pencil Points by Courtesy 
of the New York Architects’ Emergency Unemployment Committee 


he convenience station is totally lacking in 
many of the sizable cities in the United 


States. It would seem therefore, at this 
time, that architects should make a special study of 
this type of building and the need for them in their 
otherwise well ordered cities. 

The “Specialist” working among the rural 
dwellers has provided them with nearby conven- 
iences. It remains for the architect of general prac- 
tice to do his part for those who must live in the 
city. 

The “business center station,” the “main artery 
station,” and the “market station” could well be 
considered “public works” and come in for their 
share of the funds available fer public comfort and 





public health. 
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COMFORT STATION—TREMONT AVENUE AT WESTCHESTER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Max Hausle, Architect 
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rchitectural draftsmen are much encouraged to see 

the formation of an economic organization that 

can speak for them in these distressful days and see 
to it that the economic needs of the technical professional 
employees are protected. Opinion is practically unani- 
mous among these employees that such an organization 
was sorely needed, that it was, in fact, belated. They 
greeted the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians, and numbers of them enthusiastically 
joined its ranks in New York and throughout the country. 
The Federation to date has been represented at twelve 
code hearings. Due to our efforts several codes have been 
withdrawn for revisions in the light of our demands. 
Our organization is recognized in Washington. We have 
had two labor advisers chosen from the Federation to ap- 
pear at hearings on codes involving technical men. We 
have met with various employer groups to discuss our 
demands in relation to the codes. We have appeared be- 
fore the New York relief organizations in the interests of 
our unemployed members. We have obtained jobs for 
many of our members. We have interviewed Secretary 
ickes and his department and we have instigated action for 
a ruling on definite equable minimum salaries for all tech- 
nical employees on P.W.A. work, similar to what was done 
for skilled and unskilled labor on this work. We have 
instigated similar action in relation to the new Civil 
Works program to obtain Civil Service salaries for tech- 
nical employees. 


Our proposals for the various codes 
were recorded in a previous issue. 


These accomplishments, 
besides many others not directly affecting architectural 
employees, speak for themselves. 

Despite the formation of the Federation some time before 
the existence of the Architectural Guild of America, the 
Federation has been erroncously labelled, “Opposition.” 
We have never taken this stand and in fact have always 
pleaded for united action. The Federation has called on 
the Guild to rescind its 50 cents per hour provisions in 
relation to the A.I.A. code, which it has finally done. It 
has called on the Gui/d to cooperate with its relief com- 
mittee and has also written to the Gui/d to appoint a com- 
mittee to meet with a Federation committee to settle any 
No such committee has been named to date. 
Heretofore, it is the Federation has not had a 
definite constitution for the simple reason that its activi- 
ties have taken a major portion of its time. Since the 
form of organization has become of mountainous impor- 
tance to some minds, a constitution has been drawn up by 
the executive committee which will be submitted to the 
membership by the time this goes to press. We believe this 
constitution meets squarely all points of controversy. It 
must be borne in mind that the Federation has at all 
times insisted on a democratic form of organization. We 
wish to point out further that the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Guwi/d still maintain their member- 
ship in the Federation and that Mr. Sasch, himself, has 
always participated in our executive committee meetings. 
In such an organization as the Federation there is bound 
to be difference of opinion, but no one has taken a differ- 
ence of opinion as an occasion for an attempted split in 
our ranks. It stands to reason that if any differences of 
opinion do arise, there is a better chance for their being 
straightened out within the Federation than if they are 
in separate individual groups. 

The significance of the diagrams showing the proposed 


differences. 
true, 


Statement by Federation of ALC. &T. 


form of organization of the Federation, published in the 
November issue of Pencit Points, depends entirely on the 
definitions of the various connecting lines and on the duties 
and powers of the different units. 

Simply stated, each urban Chapter is divided into pro- 
fessional sections. ‘Two-thirds of the executive council is 
apportioned to and elected by the sections. The remaining 
third is elected by the membership at large. Fach section 
has at least two delegates in the council, and where a large 
Council is wanted or needed, additional delegates are 
chosen by each section in proportion to its membership. 
The Council will be an executive and administrative body, 
initiating and determining matters of policy affecting two 
or more sections. In turn it will pass on policies initiated 
by any one section. In all cases the decisions of the 
Chapter Council will be subject to membership approval. 

Each professional section, such as the architectural, will 
have its own officers and initiate and determine policy 
regarding its own sphere, subject to the above. It will 
receive reports of the chapter council for approval. It 
will make recommendations to the chapter council. It can 
recall its council delegates at any time. Questions in dis- 
pute can be referred to a chapter membership meeting. 
The section will also elect delegates to the National 
Convention and Conferences. 

The National Convention will be composed of dele- 
gates from all sections and chapters. It will legislate and 
also elect a National Executive Council. This Council wil] 
include at least two members of each profession and repre- 
sentatives of at least three states. 
organization nationally. 

National professional conferences will be held in con- 
junction with the National Convention, to discuss indi- 
vidual professional problems. ‘These conferences will be- 
come the National Administrative Departments, a right 
arm to the National Executive Council. These administra- 
tive departments will co-ordinate the work of all sec- 


It will represent the 


tions of their respective professions in matters affecting 
the particular profession nationally. 

This should answer the objections of Mr. Sasch that 
the Federation might have: 

(1) A top-heavy preponderance and undue influence 

exercised by some one profession or unit. 

(2) The condition that professional identity as a body 
would be submerged and obliterated. 

(3) <Any and all problems concerning only one pro- 
fession resolved by heterogeneous group of tech- 
nicians. 

(4) The condition where local professional groups will] 
be isolated from each other. 

As to his objection that the treasury funds will be ex- 
pended for any activity a “small governing body may de- 
cide,” it must be noted that the funds to date have only 
been expended on matters concerning the entire Federation. 
Definite determination of this matter is left open for the 
first national convention and conference. His objection 
“the inability to hold together a gigantic organization for 
police duty only,” in matters of codes, can readily be 
answered. The function of the Federation is not only a 
question of policing the codes but to obtain effectual en- 
forcement of the labor provisions where our interests are 
concerned. A _ national organization is certainly more 
capable of fighting for enforcement than isolated units. 

232 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Statement by Architectural Guild 


ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF AMERICA 
101 Park Ave., New York Ciry—Room 432 


An organization for the advancement and protection of the 
‘conomic interests of all men and women employed by an 
Architect, Engineer, Contractor, or others, in the prepara- 
tion of the design, planning, and the superintending of the 
erection of a building or the preparing of the specifications 
therefor; including landscape architecture, interior architec- 
ture, the preparation of shop drawings, etc. (No employers 
are eligible for membership.) 


he response from the architectural men all over the 

country, from individuals, from old professional 

organizations as well as from new groups recently 
formed, fully confirms the judgment of the organizers of 
the Architectural Guild of America, that the men em- 
ployed in the architectural profession must have a distinct 
organization of their own. 

The Architectural Guild of America is now 
the way to becoming a very strong organization. 
write, we are getting very close to the 600 mark in mem- 
bership, avd these are all architectural men. The mem- 
bership applications are pouring in every day from all parts 
of the country, from individuals and from groups. With 
but here and there a dissenting vote, all these applicants 
are heartily in favor of an architectural organization for 
architectural men. 

We wish to go on record, here and now, to the effect 
that the Architectural Guild of America is in no way in- 
fluenced or fostered by any employers’ group whatever. 
The Guild does not permit employers to be members. No 
employers can participate in any committee deliberations. 
Some of the fair-minded, far-sighted architects of national 
and world-wide reputation are sympathetic to, and vers 
much in favor of our movement. We cannot possibly be 
responsible for their opinions in the matter. And, while 
their attitude may be highly gratifying, it cannot by any 
rational stretch of the imagination be considered an ulterior 
influence, and any insinuations, distortions, or misinterpre- 
tations contrary to the foregoing are deliberate, scheming, 
malicious lies. 


well on 
As we 


Our organization is being rounded out. The original 
small organizing committee has been increased to an Exec- 
utive Committee of 42. From this committee various sub- 
committees have been elected, such as Organization, Con- 
stitution, N.R.A. Code, Membership, Publicity, Financial 
Ways and Means, National, Project and Employment, 
Relief, Statistics, etc. The work for the various commit- 
tees has been laid out, and is getting under way. 

The Architectural Guild of America has placed itself 
on record with the N.R.A. in Washington, by lodging 
vigorous protest against the salary and work hours provisions 
in the Architects’ Code. It has notified the government 
authorities that it is now in the process of organizing the 
architectural men throughout the country. Further than 
this, the Gwild has stated to the authorities that if the 
Architects’ Code is signed before a substantial majority 
of the architectural men have been organized, such code 
provisions will not have been promulgated with the due 
and rightful consideration or consent of the employees, and 
that in such event the Guwi/d reserves the right to ask that 
the code be opened for re-consideration, when it will be 
in a position to represent the opinion of the majority of 
architectural employees throughout the country. 


We therefore urge all architectural men to get behind 
this organization without delay. Send in your applica- 
tion, and induce all others whom you know, to do likewise. 
In the case of groups already organized, we suggest that 
every member of such group send in his application now. 
Just as soon as the Constitution Committee has advanced far 
enough with its work to outline the method of establish- 
ing Chapters, this information will be sent out to all 
outside individuals and groups, and as fast as the Chapters 
can be established, members of each locality will be 
assigned to their local Chapters. 

Members and prospective members will please note that 
there is a tremendous amount of work connected with the 
formation of an organization of this magnitude, and 
much expense involved in printing, postage, and other 
incidentals. This has to be met from the money taken 
in as initiation fees and dues. As the dues at the present 
time are necessarily pitifully low, we are compelled to 
urge that the initiation fee and at least one month’s dues 
be sent with each application for membership. There- 
after, members are requested to keep track of the time 
themselves, and remit promptly when due. Billing the 
members every month for such low dues would be dispro- 
portionately expensive and laborious. We realize that even 
these very low dues are a real hardship for some of our 
fellows these days. If anyone finds it impossible to remit 
at this time, let him send in his application anyhow and pay 
up when he finds it possible. It is very important that 
your membership be recorded without delay, and we will 
trust entirely to your conscience in regard to the dues. 

At this time we wish to ask the indulgence of all those 
if their letters 
We are answering each 


who have already corresponded with us, 
have not as vet been answered. 
and every one just as fast as we can. If your letter was 
not returned to you, rest assured that we have received it, 
and that it will be acknowledged. 

The Guild is now planning a means of systematically 
disseminating information regularly to all members. This 
we hope, will soon be in operation. 

In closing, we wish to thank all those who have answered 
the questions in the November article. This has been im- 
mensely helpful, and we urge all who haven’t already done 
so, to please furnish us with that information. 

Henry Sascn, Executive Secretary. 
Form to be followed in applying for membership. 





ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF AMERICA 
101 Park Ave., New York Ciry—Room 432 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


NAMI DATE 
Printed 
ADDRESS 
Street City State 
MY REGULAR OCCUPATION IS 
DUES: 
Initiation fee 15¢ 
Members unemployed ; 10c per mo. 
- employed (Salary to $30 per week) 25¢ per mo. 
" ” { “erg * *) 50c per mo. 
Signed 
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DRAWING BY PAUL A. SINGER, REPRODUCED FROM “GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA” 
PUBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


The original plate in the book measured 9" x 12” 
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DRAWING BY E. H. SAMMONS, REPRODUCED FROM “GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA” 


PUBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ARCHITEC rs’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


The original plate in the book measured 8V4" x 11%” 
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DRAWING BY EARL PURDY, REPRODUCED FROM “GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA” 
PUBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


The original plate in the book measured 7¥4" x 104%" 
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AN UNUSUALLY GOOD MODEL 
QO; the following page there is shown a group of pho- 


tographs of an exceptionally effective model made 
by Rollin L. Rosser together with floor plans of the 
house represented. The house, which was designed by 
Mr. Rosser, is now being built at Arcanum, Ohio. The 
following description by Mr. Rosser of how he built the 
model will be of interest to others who might undertake 
a similar task. 

“The contour of the lawn was ‘built up’ of thin wood 
covered with a paste of stained and screened sawdust 
mixed with carpenter’s glue. In order to obtain cement- 
colored walks and drives I painted No. 00 sandpaper with 
neat cement and lined it in with pencil. The trees, shrubs, 
hedges, etc., are the usual green bath sponge and gypso- 
philia. 1 used a button for a bird bath, a 3/16-inch ball 
bearing for a gazing globe, a piece of ivory piano key 
and a bent pin for a marble sundial, soap and plaster for 
the carved benches and a pin head for the door knob. 

“The house is constructed entirely of wood with the ex- 
ception of the windows, doors, and shutters, The win- 
dows are cellophane marked with Chinese white; the doors 
are paper; and the shutters are layers of gummed paper 
painted green and then pasted on the walls. The walls 
of the house are white pine, 4” thick, mitred and glued to 
blocks at the corners. The roof was marked and painted 
and then nailed to triangular blocks placed at each end. 
The window openings have been cut through the 1%” 
wall and so with a removable roof I have been able to 
put a light inside to show the house as if at night. The 
automobiles are the ordinary ten-cent store variety. What- 
ever ‘entourage’ you see in the photographs is the result of 
taking the pictures out-of-doors with a pin-hole lens in a 
116 Eastman Kodak. 

“As you can easily imagine, the depression has affected 
me also and in order to make a little money I worked 

~sap an advertising scheme with the model. I exhibited 
it in one of the store windows along with placards adver- 
tising building materials, hardware, plumbing fixtures, 
landscaping materials, etc. The placards were connected to 
their respective subjects with blue ribbons and, with a 
spotlight on it at night, it drew a great deal of attention 
and considerable comment. Incidentally, the proceeds 
from the sale of the placards has helped me to while away 
the workless hours.” 





“GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA” 
, | the three plates reproduced on pages 560-562, here- 


with, will give but an imperfect idea of the research 
and fine draftsmanship that went into the preparation of 
Great Georgian Houses, published this month for the 
benefit of the Architects’ Emergency Committee, New 
York, The funds raised from subscriptions for the vol- 
ume have served to employ over fifty highly trained 
and educated men who were engaged by the committee 
to gather the data and make the presentation drawings. 
Further sales will make possible the employment of more 
men upon other work supervised by the committee. 

The book, which is a deluxe volume, contains 264 
pages, 11” x 14”, upon which are illustrated 44 of the 
magnificent. houses which tell a part of the story of 18th 
Century domestic architecture in America, Measured 
drawings, photographs, garden plans, etc., make up the 260 
illustrations. No such illustrations of our 
Georgian Mansions have hitherto been collected in one 
volume. ‘There is at least one representative house from 
each of the original thirteen colonies from Maine to 
Georgia, with one from Ohio for good measure. 


elaborate 


FOR DECEMBER, 


1933 


Prominent members of the architectural profession, 
under the Chairmanship of William Lawrence Bottomley, 
have made this book possible by their untiring and un- 
selfish efforts. The foreword is by R. T. H. Halsey. A 
list of the original subscribers is headed by the President 
of the United States and includes the names of many 
outstanding personages throughout the country. 

The book is now on sale through any bookstore or may 
be purchased by sending order to the Chairman, William 
Lawrence Bottomley, 112 East 55th Street, New York, with 
check made payable to C. J. White, Treasurer. The price 
is $20 a copy, postage prepaid. Every copy sold from now 
on will give just that much employment to draftsmen 
since the original cost of the work has been already covered 
by subscribers. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
A: meeting on November 21, the New York Society 

of Architects elected officers for the coming year as 
follows:—President, Louis EF. Jallade; Secretary, Gregory 
B. Webb; Treasurer, Henry S. Lion. President Jallade 
expects to arrange for an unusually interesting program of 
activities and will announce plans for the forthcoming 
winter in the next issue of Penct. Ports. 





COMPETITIONS FOR THE PRIZES OF ROME 
5 American Academy in Rome has announced its 

annual competitions for fellowships in architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting, sculpture and musical 
composition. 

In architecture the Katherine Edwards Gordon fellow- 
ship is to be awarded, in landscape architecture the 
Garden Club of America fellowship, in painting the 
Jacob H. Lazarus fellowship, and in musical composition 


the Walter Damrosch fellowship. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men not over 
30 years of age who are citizens of the United States. 
The stipend of each fellowship is $1250 a year with an 
allowance of $300 for transportation to and from Rome. 
Residence and studio are provided without charge at the 
Academy, and the total estimated value of each fellow- 
ship is about $2000 a year. 

The Academy reserves the right to withhold an award 
in any subject in which no candidate is considered to 
have reached the required standard. 

The term of the fellowship in each subject is two 
years. Fellows have opportunity for extensive travel and 
for making contacts with leading European artists and 
scholars. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York City 
will present free membership in the Galleries to the 
painter and sculptor who win the Rome Prize and fulfill 
the obligations of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until February 
1, 1934. Circulars of information and application blanks 
may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 





A CORRECTION 


n our issue of September, 1933, we called attention to 

the excellent manual on resilient floor construction pub- 
lished by Bryden-Craft Specifications of 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. Inadvertently, we stated the price as $5.00 
a copy, an error which we regret. ‘The price to architects 
is $3.00 a copy. 
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Here and There and 


This and That 


Architect Goes On 
Oil Standard 


A letter just received from a_ sub- 
scriber may be of interest as indicating 
the courageous attitude with which archi- 
tects are meeting the conditions of today. 
We believe this to be typical of the way 
many members of 
keeping their chins up and holding their 
ground while the tide of battle is seem- 
ingly against them. May the tide soon 
turn the other way and bring work to 
all wherewith to justify their faith in 
the future! The letter reads: 

“All along, our finances and business 
Yesterday 
afternoon the electric corporation sent 


the profession are 


is getting worse and worse. 


around a man with the threat to cut off 
my home current because of merely two 
months’ unpaid bills of less than $20, 
so not being in the mood to argue, | 
Up the pole 


lo and behold, 


said, ‘Go ahead, cut it off.’ 

he went and did, and 

we are still living! 
“Like inclined 


many ‘artistically’ 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
t “ 


PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY 


Thi 


) 
16 nth ee 


FRANCIS 


folks, we had clectricalls wired old 
Colonial kerosene type design lighting 
fixtures in imitation and substitution of 
early American lighting and now we do 
not use substitutes (advertisers please 
note) we use the real thing; and as | 
went to bed I was happy with the 
thought that there would be no more 
electric bills! It is smart to be thrifty! 
And fashionable. 
it to our friends. 


We are bragging about 


“Now what is all this as far as PENcIL 
Points is concerned! Well, 
We now 


a Dollar as per your special offer for six 


several 
things! feel that we can send 
months. And to have you appreciate 
how broke we are and to have you real- 
ize how much we value Penciy Points. 


“We will welcome it like a long lost 


old friend and it will bolster up our 
morale just to see the mailman bring it 
once more. At the end of the six 


months we will probably be unable to 
indulge in such extravagance or we will 


then after the six issues know we can- 





HOUSE Of 


H. CRUESS 


. ‘ , 
or plate. shows a cies of the 





tudin end of tht 


not live without it, and may some work 


come along so that we can pay for it.” 


New O fiicers for Scarab 
The Annual 


Convention of Scarab Fraternity, held 


Seventeenth General 
in Chicago during October, elected na- 
tional officers for the coming year as 
follows:—National President, Harry R. 
Gamble of Murrysville, Pa.; National 
Secretary-Treasurer, Verner F. Smith of 
Lawrence, Kansas; Director of Activities, 
Clifford G. Champaign, 


‘Twelve of the thirteen chap- 


Petrie of 
[]linois. 
ters were represented at the conven- 
tion. A photograph of the delegates 
will be printed next month. 


Soap Sculpture Com petition 

The National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, of 80 East Eleventh Street, New 
York, announces the 10th Annual Com- 
petition for Small Sculptures in White 
Soap for the Procter & Gamble prizes. 
The competitors may enter under any 
one of 


five classifications; Professional, 


\dvanced Amateur, Senior, Junior, or 


Groups. Prizes range from $10 to 
$500 and there are several special 
awards. Details of the competition and 


entry blanks may be obtained by writing 
to the committee. 


SIR DOUGLAS ALEXANDER, STAMFORD, CONNECTICU 


ame house 
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PENCIL 


MEDALLION 


DESIGNED 


COMMEMORATING GENERAI 


Better Hommes in 
America Competition 


Homes in America has an- 


its annual small 


Better 


nounced house compe- 
tition for the best design submitted for 
each of three types of houses. Three 
gold medals will be awarded for: (a) 
(b) Story-and-a-half 


(c) Two-story house. 


One-story house. 
house. 

The actual cube of the house, above 
the level of the first floor, shall not be 
greater than 24,000 cu. ft., except for 
two-story houses for which a cubage of 
26,000 cu. ft. 1 Open 
porches shall be estimated at 1% cube. 


permitted. 


The house must have been built between 
the years of 1928 and 1933, inclusive. 
One or two photographs of exterior 
(preferably two) should be submitted, 
Two photographs (but not morc 
two) of 


than 


interior may be submitted if 


lesired; but the award is to be based 
upon the design of the 


on its 


structure, not 


furnishings. Photographs may 


be any size consistent with the required 
mount, 


Floor plans in black and white at 
S| 1 ”” 
SCal¢ 2 


equals 1 ft., indicating major 
hould be 


Two blue print elevation 


limensions and room sizes, 
ubmitted. 
to be mounted on the back of the mount 
for purposes of cubage calculations. “Vh 
photograph: and plan shall he prese nted 
o7 = 40". 
and address ot compe titor shall] be caled 
bacl 


on a stiff mount The name 
n an opaque enve lope pasted on the 
of the mount. 

Che prize winning exhibits, those 1 
ceiving honorable mentions, and a select 
group of other houses will constitute a 
traveling exhibit which will be presented 
in various cities of the United States. 

The competition close: 
1934,- Exhibits must be delivered to 
Better Homes in America, Room 1805, 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 


January 15, 


MOTORS SILVER 


POINTS FOR DECEMBER, 





BY NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


ANNIVERSARY 


National Housing Conference 


in Cleveland 


On October 25, 26, and 27, there 
was held in Cleveland a National Con- 
ference on Low Cost Housing, sponsored 
by the Cleveland Fngineering Society. 
Among the speakers were such noted 
housing experts as Henry Wright, 
Robert L. Davison of the Pierce Foun- 
dation, A. Lawrence Kocher of the 
Architectural Record, R28. Copeland 
of the Portland Cement Association, and 
Frank P. Cartwright of the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. Papers 
on various technical phases of low cost 
house construction were presented by 
Willard J. Luff, F. H. Valentine, Frank 
Burton, and W. FE. Commery, engineers. 

The proceedings of the conference 
ire to be published and may be obtained 
by applying to the Cleveland Engineer- 


Ing Socicty. 


Vichigan Housing Conference 


The Michigan Planning and Housing 
held 
auspices of the Michigan Society of 
\rchitects, the local A.I.A. Chapter, and 


the Associated ‘Technical Socicties of De- 


Conference, under the combined 


troit, met on November 17.) at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Speakers in- 
cluded Harold D. Smith, Director of 


the Michigan Municipal League; Walter 
Blucher of the Detroit Citv Plan Com- 
mission; Perry A, Fellows, Professors 
ernest M. Fisher, R. D. MacKenzie, and 
Wells Bennett of the Univer ity of 
Michigan; Miss Helen Alfred, Secre- 


tary of the National Public Housing 


Conference; G. Frank Cordner; Mrs. 
Kathleen Lowrie of the American 
Association of Social Workers; and John 
Dancy, Secretary of the Urban League 
of Detroit. The proceedings are being 
reported by the Week/y Bulletin of the 
Michigan Society of Architects. 


| 568 | 





1935 


Atelier Rectagon of Buffalo 

The Atelier Rectagon of Buffalo was 
busy last summer with many things other 
than Beaux-Arts. A competition for 
members of the Rectagon was sponsored 
by the Sullivan McKeegan Company of 
Buffalo, dealers in Drafting Materials 
and Supplies. The subject of the pro- 
gram was “A Clock and Bell ‘Tower in 
the Style of Francis First.” First prize 
of a beautiful set of drafting instru- 


ments was won by Charles [. Thiele. 
Other contestants were Anthony Betz, 
mention; Richard Polland, Alfred 


Baschnagel, Anthony Nisita, and Clar- 
ence Donath. The jury was comprised 
of members of the local chapter of 


A.L.A., Harry Hudson, Harvey Horton, 


Louis Greenstein, William Shelgren, 
and Karl Schmill, chairman. Their 
report included this statement, “The 


Jury was much impressed by the excel- 
lent work done by the contestants with- 
out any criticism or help from = any 
patron.” ‘The drawings were exhibited 
in September. 

Officers for the current are: 
‘Theodore Hoeptinger, Massier; Charles 
I. Thiele, Sous-Massier. Chairmen of 
various committees are as follows: Edu- 
cational, B. C. Wojtkowski; House, A. 
Baschnagel; Social, W. Saabve; Library, 
H. W. Anderson; Exhibit and Publicity, 
R. D. Holden; Membership, R. A. 
Polland. 


vear 


Architect A ppointed 
Chief Building Inspector 

We note with interest that the city 
of Long Beach, California, has appointed 
Nat Piper, architect and frequent con- 
tributor to Pencu. Poinrs, to the posi- 
tion of Chief Building Inspector. The 
practice of having this office filled by 
an architect should be more common 
throughout the country. Mr. Piper’s 25 
vears of experience in the profession 
should fit him admirably for such civic 
duties. 


Book of Data on 
Construction Prices 

The Construction Survey Company of 
101 Park Avenue, New York, announces 
the publication of a 300° page *Con- 
struction Price Manual,” covering over 
14,000 items of General, Sub-contract, 
and Mechanical work. ‘Uhis book will, 
it is stated, provide the construction 
buver and seller with urgently needed 
up-to-date cost and price information 
on all kinds and types of structures and 
construction. . The» information _ pre- 
sented is said to be entirely new and in 
conformity with the latest practices in 
Management, Designing, and Surveying. 
The price of the volume is $3.00 a copy. 
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Wir this scene, suggestive of a California mission 
in the moonlight, Ernest Watson completes the 
paper world he has been building — scenes of 
which he has sketched for you in Pencil Points 
every month, with Eldorado, the master drawing pencil. 

If you attempt this scene yourself (and it’s splendid 
practice in pencil technique if you do) notice how the 
‘flect of steps leading to the well are suggested. Per- 
spective does the trick, for the steps are not steps at 
ll, but inverted pieces of paper. 

It’s a matter of a few minutes to cut out paper arches, 

well, and “steps.” Focus a bright light — 200 watts 
or less—on the objects as you have arranged them 


and play around a while for shadows that please you. 


FOR 


THE 


DECEMBER, 1933 


MASTER DRAWINE¢ 


Then furnish yourself with Eldorado in the degrees 
specified. You'll need sure degrees of pencil hardness 
and softness in doing this, for none of the tones are to 
be rubbed or stumped, though you may use a kneaded 
eraser to lift off overemphasized tones. 

And that’s why we say use Eldorado. For Eldorado 
brings to drawing all the assistance that a pencil can 
vive. Grades that can be relied upon. You'll find it 
a friend in need in your work. Try it! Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Company, Dept. 167-J. Jersey City, N. J. 














SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. 


In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 


to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 


gaged. 
things which any subscriber may insert. 
PERSONAL NOTICES. 


Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 


tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 


Such notices will 


also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 


in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


James L. Berrall, 22 So. Park Street, Montclair, N. J., 
will pay $5.00 for a copy of Kelly’s Early Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Connecticut, to be in good condition. 

P. A. Hardaway, Box 208, Pawtucket, R. I., has for sale 
the following copies of White Pine Series: Vol. 3, Nos. 3 
through 6; Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6; Vol. 5, Nos. 1 
through 5; Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6; Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 
2, 5, and 6; Vol. 8, Nos. 1 through 5; Vol. 9, Nos. 1 
through 6; Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. Will sell all 
together, 60c each. 

The Department of Architecture, A. & M. College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, has extra copies of various 
architectural magazines which they would like to exchange 
for certain numbers. Send list of available numbers, as 
well as list of copies desired in exchange. 


PERSONALS 


Orno McCrackin, ArcuireEct, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture and service to architects in the 
way of architectural renderings, at 1810 North Ash Street, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Grorce L. Waxuinc, ArcuiTect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture, at 2136 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. The organization renders a complete archi- 
tectural design service. 

Joun Cuarves Frencu, Jr., AncuiTEcT, has opened an 
ofice for the general practice of architecture, at Essex 
Junction, Vermont. 

Rosert S. Have, Consuitrantr on the welding of steel 
structures and the remodeling and reinforcing of existing 
structures by welding, has moved his office from the Old 
Colony Bldg. to 1432 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

Tue Firm or JosepH Ursan, ArcHITECT, AND Irvin L. 
Scorr, AssociaTE, is being continued under the name of 
Joseph Urban Associates, at the same address, 5 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Irvin L. Scott and Otto Teegen, 
Associates. 

Srantey E. Wuiter, Arcuitect, has opened offices for 
the practice of architecture at 35 Main Street, Cold Spring, 
ae 

Wa.terR Tuomas WiiuraMs, ARCHITECT, has moved his 
ofice from 41 East 42nd Street, to 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tue Firm or Perkins, CHatren & Hammonp, ARCHI- 
rects, has been dissolved. Melville Clarke Chatten is 
now associated with the new firm of Burnham Bros. & 
Hammond, Inc. 


Hvusert BurnuHAM, ARCHITECT, AND C. Herrick Ham- 
MOND, ARCHITECT, who were formerly with Perkins, 
Chatten & Hammond, now dissolved, have joined together 
in the practice of architecture. The firm name has been 
changed from Burnham Brothers, Inc., to Burnham 
Brothers & Hammond, Inc., with offices in the Burnham 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

RaLpu BopMaAN AND Ricuarp C. MurRELL, ARCHITECTS, 
have formed a partnership for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Bodman & Murrell, with offices at 
714 Reymond Bldg., Baton Rouge, La. 

F, E. Wuirenousr, Arcuirect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 20 South Third Street, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


REQUEsTs FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

Frank A. HeEckER, ARCHITECT, 423 20th Street, West 
New York, N. J. (for A.1.A. file). 

Joun Cuarves Frencn, Jr., Arcuirect, Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

OrHo McCrackin, ARCHITECT, 
Street, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Bopman & Murrevi, ArcuitrEcts, 714 Reymond 
Bldg., Baton Rouge, La. 

Henry E. Minpuin, Arcuitrect, Rua Libero Badero, 
14, 3° andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. (for A.LA. file— 
also would like price quotations and conditions affecting 
the importation of building materials and equipment from 
the United States). 

F, E. WuitTEeHousE, ARCHITECT, 20 So. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

OrrFicr oF WiiuiaM E, LEHMAN, ARCHITECT, attention 
of Mr. James W. Hill, 972 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
The office is engaged in working out a development of 
smal] low cost family houses, and would like catalogs on 
various types of construction, details, etc. 

J. H. Stupekowsk1, draftsman, 2624 N. Avers Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

Amos W. RanpaL1, draftsman, 401 W. 33rd Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (structural and decorative materials and 
their uses). 

Cart RiEMENSCHNEIDER, draftsman, 3045 N. Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Scuick Construction Company, 3425 
Street, Chicago, Il]. (for A.1.A. file). 

Bos Sutron, architectural student, 2727 


St., Alhambra, Calif. 


1810 North Ash 


Third St., 


Le Moyne 


West Main 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 24, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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SANTA NEVER FORGETS 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 





“A Merry Christmas to all” is again 
our pledge at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. For, frankly, we like to play 
Santa Claus. Maybe it’s because 
we’ve done it so often, and because 
it seems to please our friends. 


Again we’ve planned a real old- 
fashioned Christmas for you, with 
everything from filled stockings to 
stuffed turkey. No fuss and fatigue 
like you’d have at home, but a true 
family holiday... . / A rally round the 
Christmas tree for carols. .. . Stock- 
ings bulged with presents and sur- 
prises for the children. .. . Holiday 
entertainments in the hotels. .. . 
Out-of-doors, a brisk turn by the sea 
till your cheeks glow like St. Nick’s 
and your appetite is rampant... . 
Then a triumphant family dinner 
that will make you think Santa’s 
turned chef. 


At night the Boardwalk is a carni- 
val of lights and gaiety. It will be 
so much fun, you'll want to remem- 
ber every minute. So come down 
Saturday and make Christmas last 
three days this year, or even longer. 
We celebrate all during Christmas 
week. Low winter rates. American 
and European plans. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














NOBODY WILL CARE 


whether thermometers 


pish Paty 


Hot or cold, wet or dry, bright or dull the 
weather may be, but modern engineering 
provides atmosphere and light suited to 
requirements anywhere, any time. 


| \ Heating, ventilating, air-conditioning and 
| lighting science make the modern indoors 
independent of nature's disturbing vagaries. 
Out of this great advance—accelerating 
| month by month—has come a variety of 
| \ equipment, appliances, methods, materials, 














tools, instruments and supplies practically 
unknown a year or so ago. 


The men who will seize the rich oppor- 
tunities for leadership awaiting them in this 
active sphere will be those who keep abreast 
of developments. To that end, they will 
visit the INTERNATIONAL HEATING 
&@ VENTILATING EXPOSITION to be 
held in February at New York under the 
auspices of the American Society Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers. 









YOU TOO WILL BE THERE? 


You will find yourself handi- 
capped otherwise. Visitors are 
sure to find a wealth of infor- 
mation and ideas that can be 
capitalized handsomely and 
quickly. 











” es, 
Dope: 


THIRD 


spe om ren. 
7 Cabra 


E“S4 INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
\ xd VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


ye A GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


- * 


NEW YORK:-NY. 
February 5-9--1934 
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Publications on Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here 


by the firm issuing them. 


Chimney Pots of Atlantic Terra Cotta.—A.I.A. File No. 


5-h-3. New handbook on the subject of chimney pots of interest 
ind use to architects interested in residential construction. Con- 
tains 32 different chimney pot designs, each made in from four 


to ten different flue sizes and in any one of eight different colors 


which are reproduced. Price list, installation photographs. 16 pp. 
$14 x ll. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 19 West 44th Street, New 
York, Ni; ¥. 

Guth Super Illuminator.—Bulletin explaining the advan- 
tages of a newly-designed lighting fixture for use in stores and 


offices. Dimension tables, prices. + pp. 8% x 11. The Edwin 
F. Guth Co., Jefferson and Washington Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reynolds Metallation.—Folder describing a insulating 


material, composed of bright sheet aluminum cemented to a tough 


new 


kraft paper, and designed to be applied between or against framing 
members, studs, joists, rafters or over sheathing and rough floor- 
ing. Sample of material is attached to folder. Reynolds Metals 
Cow Inte 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Stran-Steel Framing.—A.I.A. File No. 
handbook for 
of Stran-Steel framing for 
Included are many pages of construction details, speci- 
fications and loading tables. 8'%4 x 11. Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion, 6100 McGraw Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fiskelite Tapestry Brick.—Folder covering a 
brick, two sealed air-spaces but solid on all 
six of its exterior surfaces. Fiske Brick & Granule Co., 18 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Shower Bath Cabinets.—A.I.A. File No. 29-h-3. Catalog 


presents detailed information pertaining to Weisway shower bath 


13-c. Useful 
with the subject 
apartments, cottages, shops, par- 


new 


architects and contractors dealing 
houses, 
titions, etc. 
20 pp. 
light- 


new 


weight face having 


2 
cabinets, Weistall integral shower cabinets, enclosures and receptors. 
Specifications, color chart, detail drawings, etc. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Shower Cabinet Division, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Rockwall Acoustical Plaster.—Folde: 
a new acoustical plaster for acoustical correction and souna 
absorption. Specification and application data. Atlantic Gypsum 
Products Co., Inc., Acoustical Division, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
Nie: 

The Welding of Aluminum.—Revised handbook 
specific instructions for the welding of aluminum and its alloys te- 
a brief discussion of the principles involved. 42 pp. 
\luminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “The Riveting of 

Revised edition of this document presents the latest 

tion on the riveting of aluminum and its and includes 
i 26 pp. 
Webster System Radiation.—Catalog B-1500 announces and 
as Webster 
the concealed 


announcing and de- 


scribing 


giving 


gether with 
Aluminum.” 
inftorma- 
alloys 
earlier edition. 


in ihe 


much data not contained 
presents a complete description of a new product known 
System Radiation, which utilizes a lightweight unit of 
dimensions, rating 


Warren Webster & 


convection — type. Specitications, roughing-in 
tables, enclosure designs. 24 pp. O72 £21 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

Color for Bathrooms and Kitchens.—New folder with com- 
prehensive color chart and several suggested bathroom designs repro- 
duced in full colors. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

The Airblanket Method of Heating.—Catalog outlining 
the principle of Airblanket heating and describing the specially de- 
is applied to the heating of indus- 
trial other large-dimensioned buildings. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 
Airtherm Mfg. Co., 1474 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Inland 4-Way Floor Plate.—Bulletin setting forth the ad- 


vantages of a 


signed unit heaters with which it 


and 


type of floor plate for use on stairways, steps and 
walkways on machines indoors and out, sidewalk hatchways, floors, 
Ctl. 6 pp- 8% Steel Co., 38 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Marsh Industrial Dial Thermometers.—Data sheet describ- 
line of 


i Inland 


industrial dial thermometers 
Jas. P. Marsh Corporation, 


ing the construction of a new 
and recording thermometers. 8% x 11. 
2073 Southport Ave., Chicago, III. 
Metallic Sash Operators.—A.1.A. File No. 27-c-4. 
leaf catalog covering various types and styles of sash operators for 
i railroad 
48 pp. 
Ave., St. 


Loose- 


gymnasiunis, 
Descriptive and specification data, drawings. 
Metallic Sash-Operator Co., 4367 


use in industrial schools, churches, 


plants, 
shops, ete. 
84% x Ii. 
Louis, Mo. 


Duncan 


will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENci Pornts 
When writing for these items please mention PENnciL Points. 


General Electric Commercial Refrigeration.—New 
handbook covering a wide range of commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment including beer coolers, room coolers, condensing units, chilling 
units, reach-in walk-in cabinets, display cases, water coolers, ice 
cream cabinets. Dimension charts. 18 pp. 8% x Li. General 
Electric Co., Electric Refrigeration Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ilg Universal Blowers.—A.I.A. File No. 30-d-1. Catalog 


No. 633. Useful new reference manual for architects and engi- 
neers covering a line of blowers suitable for a wide range of 
applications. Descriptive and engineering data, tabular matter, 


dimensions, representative installations, etc. 40 pp. 8% x II. 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
The New RWA Model Sani-Dri.—Data sheet covering two 


new models of washroom driers of the full-recessed and semi-re- 
cessed for 8-inch and 4- or 6-inch wall construction in either new 
buildings or remodeled walls of old buildings. 8% x 11. Chicago 


Hardware Foundry Co., Electrical Division, North Chicago, III. 

Mackin Venetian Blinds.—A.I.A. File No. 35-p-3. 
leaf catalog with blue print details, descriptive and specification data 
Venetian blinds. Representative installations. 
Mackin Venetian Blind Co., Inc., Kankakee, III. 
detailed de- 


Southern 


Loose- 


covering a line of 
20 pp. 8% x 11. 
Pecky Cypress.—lIllustrated bulletin giving a 
scription of pecky cypress, its nature and uses. 8 pp. 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Bishop & Babcock Vacuum-Vapor Heating System.— 
A.I.A. File No. Bulletin No. 9 detailed de- 
scription of the operation and construction of the various special- 
ties used in the Bishop & Babcock vacuum system of steam circula- 
tion. Roughing-in dimensions, rating tables, diagrams. 22. pp. 
8% x 11. The Bishop & Babcock Sales Co., 4901 Hamilton Ave., 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Published by the “Bishop & Babcock No. 8 
Multiflex Radiator Trap.” Descriptive folder covering a nex 
uding 125 sq. ft. capacity. 


3()-c-2. presents a 


ame firm, 
small trap for radiators up to and incl 
4 pp. 8Y% x 11. 

Spartan Ceramics.—New descriptive folder dealing with the 
subject of Spartan ceramics illustrates a new treatment of ceramics 
in patterns. 4 pp. 8% x Il. ‘The Sparta Co. P10 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

“Rainstruck”’ Ashlar.—Folde: 
a wall facing material also for 


Ceramic 


discussing the advantages of 
a line of random ashlar for use as 
carrying out a wide variety of different wall designs and for orna- 
mentation purposes. Installation views, color plates, sizes. + pp. 
814 x 11. Poston-Springfield Brick Co., Springfield, III. 
Multi-V-Type Air Filter.—A.I.A. File No. 30-d-3.  Bulle- 


tin describing the construction and applications for a newly-devel- 


oped air filter. Specifications. 8 pp. 84% x Il. Staynew Filter 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Warner Electric Dumbwaiter.—.\.).\. File No. 33-d-1. 


New folder covering an automatic electric dumbwaiter of the under- 


Typical 
Mtg. On toi 


counter type for use in restaurants, stores, hotels, clubs, ete. 
specifications. 8% x 11.) The Warner Elevator 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Published by the sam firm, “Warner Electric Residence Eli 
Ada... Pile “NG. ‘33. 
tages of a nec elect: ic re of rE nce elevator. 
pp. 8Y% x 11. 
Our New Home is Fireproof.—New brochure illustrating 


ee ) 
Bulletin explaining the advan 


Specifications. 4 


@ »”» 
valor. 


and describing a modern low-cost fireproof concrete home. Floor 
plans. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 

Published by the same firm, “Monoliths in Concrete” ALA. 


File No. 4. Folder dealing with the subject of monolithic con- 
crete buildings features the Edmond Meany Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 


Published by the same 
New folder 


curing concrete in winter. 


firm, “Doing Your Part This Winter.” 
containing specifications 
§% x 11. 


for making, placing and 


Koppers Roofing.—A.I.A. File No. 12-b-11. New bulletin 
discussing the advantages of a type of built-in roofing. 4 pp. 81% 


x VEL: 
Obround Condulets.— Bulletin 


and illustrates a 


Koppers Products Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2265, 


condulets for 


lists 
and 


recently issued, 
threaded 


814 x 11. Crouse- 


complete line of 


16 pp. 


threadless conduit. Prices, sizes, etc. 


Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 
knowing the correct addresses of the following 


nyone 
will confer a favor by sending them to this office, 


Tue Pencit Points Press, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 

New York. 

Avapama: Fairfield; J. H. Swafford. 

Arizona: T'ucson; Hayden Fulton. 

CatirorNia: Beverly Hills; Arvon Worsley. Hollywood ; 
Julian Boone-Fleming. Los Angeles; Lucretia M. 
Foster, Harry McAfee. Oakland; Katherine Chad- 
bourne, Will G. Corlett. Palo Alto; Joseph H. 
Clark. San Francisco; Alexander J. Robertson. 

Connecticut: New Haven; Samuel M. Davis. 

Disrrict or Co.umBia: Washington; John J. Kennelly, 
William V. Lee, Bernard Olson. 

Fioripa: Coral Gables; Arthur B. Holmes. Gainesville; 
S. D. Pitman. 

Georoia: Clarksville; Ralph M. Bufhngton. 

[LLiNols: Frank A, Joe Stein. 

Fechtner, F. Clare 

Park; Fugene W. 


Cham paign ; Szilvasy, 
Chicago; John A. Benya, Ray 
Hinkley, Pete Jarnowski. Oak 
Chin. Peoria; Elmer Krause. 

lowa: Ames; Howard M. Wipf. 

Kansas: Manhattan; W. F. Campbell. 

Maine: Rockport; Donald D. Dodge. 

MassacHusETTs: Boston; Chas. G. Martin, C. Wilbur 
Minear, Jr., Frank J. Robinson, Harry Wijk. Cam- 
bridge; Katharine Buckingham, Nembhard N. Culin, 
Bryan J. Lynch, Frederick T. Kline, Virginia Pen- 
nock, Florence Smith. Mi/ton; Prentice Bradley. 

Micuican: Ann Arbor; Lyall Askew, C. L. T. Gabler. 


Detroit; Wesley R. Driver, Kotting & Stanton. 


Grand Rapids; John Samuelson. Mid/and; Aldin 
B. Dow. Saginaw; George A. Stutzer. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis; Rex H. Galles. 

Missourt: Clayton; Philippe Mutrux. Co/umdbia; Wm. 


T. Troppman. St. Louis; John Y. Brown, 
Donald Freeman, Joc Mann. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque ; KE. G. Holliday. 

New HampsuireE: Mi/an; Wendell E. Anderson. 

New Jersey: Freeville; M. J. Freeborn. Jersey City; 
Francis Sullivan. Nezeark; Reuben B. 
George W. Backoff. 

New York: Brook/yn; Arthur S. Baily, Anselm Benjamin, 
Nathaniel Lederer, Lillian FE. Sheehan, George E. 
Showers, Louis Sudousky. Buffalo; Paul F. Mann. 
Glendale; Edward Morseburg. Ithaca; Jack P. Coble, 
Edwin H. Cordes. Kew Gardens; Joseph Levine. 
Mamaroneck; Wm. L. News Brighton 


Lagani. g 
C. W. D. Stillwell. 


its 


Azhderian, 


Nese York City; Russell P. 
Bullinger, Jennie Chen, DeWitt H. Fessenden, Andre 
Halasz, Walter D. Hessert, W. G. Markle, Marcel 
Ongenae, Oscar J. Ogg, Paris & Wiley, S. C. Peck- 
ham, H. Tatton, George H. Van Anda. Rockaceay 
Beach; Wm. Levy. Syracuse; Robert J. Gabel. 
White Plains; ¥. J. Hoffman, Vheodore Richards. 

Onto: Wickliffe; Mrs. Arthur H. Day. 

Ox.aHoma: Oklahoma City; Clifford Lane. 

Orecon: Corvallis; E. H. Meola. Portland; R. G. Clif- 
ford. Roseburg; ‘Truman FE. Phillips. 

PENNsYLVANIA: Philadelphia; James L. Bates, C. W. Kile, 
K. Yamato. Pittsburgh; Williard S. 
Donald Nicholas, Fugene Rosenzweig. 
tawney; M. H. Drinkwine. State College; Frederick 
W. Kessler. 

Texas: College Station; Fmmett Glass, Jr. 
H. C. Taylor. Lubbock; Bruce Zorns. 

Wesr Virainia: Wheeling; W. ik. Beem. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee; Howard R. Clark. 

Canapa: Quebec; J. Colonnier. Nova Scotia; Allen F. 

Duffus. 


Lawrence, 
Punxsu- 


He uston; 
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It took a New Pencil to 
write THIS check! 





lients are interested in details, 
of course—but every one of 
them beautiful 


drawing. When the competition 


appreciates a 


is hottest, your chances to win 


improve when you use good 


pencils, 


“Castell” is the pencil that 
is writing “checks” for the first 
Youll like its 


enjoy its smooth, flow- 


place fellows. 
feel... 
ing tone ... trust its constant 


evenness of degree. 


No crumbly, brittle graph- 
ite to stretch 


No 


your patience. 


hard strain 


spots to 


your 








write direct to 


temper. No loss of time and 


effort — or checks. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO 
“Castell” costs a little more than 
some drawing pencils, but it 
gives far greater pencil mileage. 
Specially milled by a protected 
process, “Castell” graphite is 
exceptionally firm. Breakage is 
minimized. Resharpening is a- 
voided many times over. 


Your local dealer carries a 
complete line of A. W. Faber 
products, including the famous 
“Castell”. See him today or 
write directly to A. W. Faber, 
Ine., Newark, N. J. 


How to match inks: 
Use “Castell” Copying Ink pencils. They 
write clearly and brilliantly. Get a des- 
criptive folder at your local dealer, or 


1. We. Baber. 


EIGHTEEN 
DEGREES 








PENCIL 


This Valuable Roofing 
Bulletin Compiled 
Especially For Dealers, 
Architects And Appliers 
of Asphalt Roofings 


E sure to read this enlightening 

Bulletin, “Why Solka Base As- 
phalt Shingles and Roofings”. Be 
informed how this improved cellu- 
lose base imparts to Asphalt Shingles 
and Prepared Roofings: 


I. Longer Life 

2. More Flexibility 
3. Greater Strength 
4. Firmer Nail Grip 


Brief, concise, in question and an- 
swer form —this Bulletin gives you 
up to the minute Facts that all 
dealers, architects or appliers of 
roofing should know. 


eamene or mpan 
SOLKA 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR R 
YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


ce ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 


J 


| Brown co. 

| Portland Maine c<sakon 
Please send your free Roofing Bulletin «Why 

] Solka Base Asphalt Shingles and Prepared Roef- 
ings’— Also names of manufacturers who can 
supply my requirements. 


Name 


Address 











POINTS 


A Free Employment 


Service for Readers 
of PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed 
care of PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Posirion WanTED: Young man, 26, 
recent architectural graduate, B.A., B. 
architect, M.S. in architecture, Columbia 
University, several summers with prom- 
inent New York City architect, desires 
position affording experience and future. 
Small salary covering incidentals. Inter- 
view greatly appreciated. Box No. 1200, 
care of Pencit Points. 

Posirion WanTED: Secretarial, cler- 
ical or general office work. Many years 
experience in builders and general hard- 
architectural and _ construction 
work, Executive ability, thorough in 
typing specifications. A-1 references. 
Any location considered, preferably 
White Plains, Mt. Vernon, New York 
City, Bronxville. Miss Lucille McLeod, 
10 North Fulton Avenue, Apartment 
C-2, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Postrion WanTED: Ambitious young 
man earnestly desires job as architectural 
draftsman. Two and one-half years’ 
office experience with Clinton & Russell, 
architects, New York City. Experi- 
enced in planning, scale drawings, scale 
and full size details, sketches, designs, 
general knowledge of steel, concrete, 
plumbing, heating and ventilating, elec- 
trical, elevators and escalators. B.S. 
degree in architecture from the A & M 
College of Texas in 1927. Married, 
age 28. References on request. Loca- 
tion immaterial, salary secondary. Abso- 
lutely must have work. Cecil W. 


Dunlap, Regan Wells, Texas. 


ware, 


Postrion Wantep: Architectural 
senior draftsman seeks part time em- 
ployment or free lance work with archi- 
tect, contractor, or publisher. Familiar 
with all branches of architecture. Ex- 
cellent references and more explicit de- 
tails upon interview. Box No. 1201, 
care of Pencit PornTs. 

Posrrion WantTep: Architectural 
draftsman, temporary, days, weeks, part 
time. City buildings. Of advanced 
age. Box No. 1202, care of PENcIL 
PoInTs. 

Opportunity WanTepD: Registered 
architect, married, age 26, excellent cul- 
background. Abundant experi- 
ence in Period Domestic architecture 
throughout Metropolitan area.  Skill- 
ful presentation work in pencil, crayon 
and wash. (Studied under Ernest E. 
Watson.) Wish to locate permanently 
with firm or private practitioner in re- 
fined residential territory. Location im- 
material. Salary commensurate to 


tural 
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responsibility. References. Address: 
Personal, 70 Lawrence Avenue, Living- 
ston Manor, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Posrrion WanTED: Designer and de- 
lineator, 20 years’ diversified experi- 
ence, including construction drawings. 
Temporary position acceptable if perma- 
nent not available. Also free lance 
work. Graduate of an accredited school. 
No preference in location. Salary con- 
sistent with conditions. Box No. 1203, 
care of Pencit Points. 

Postrion Wantep: Draftsman and 
resident superintendent, married with 
son ready for school, desires to locate 
in some office, preferably upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, with a view toward perma- 
nent connection if mutually desirable. 
Twenty years’ experience from bottom 
up, all types of public and semi-public 
buildings met in urban centers, some 
design, working drawings, detailing, shop 
checking, some specification work, cor- 
respondence and supervision. Age 40. 
Have capacity for work and plenty of 
it. Address Box No. 1204, care of 
PenciL Points. 

Posirion WantTeEv: Experienced 
superintendent on construction, drafts- 
man, designer, estimator, interior deco- 
ration, specification writer and mechan- 
ical layouts. Registered architect in 
two states. 40 years old. 22 years 
with firms of architects, contractors, 
engineers and plants. Of this 
time was with one firm of architects in 
New Jersey for 11 years. Would like to 
connect with architect, engineer, con- 
tractor or manufacturing plant. Married. 
Philip L. Sabatie, 104 E. Pleasant Ave- 
nue, Maywood, N. J. 

Part Time Work WantTep: Young 
lady who has had considerable experi- 
ence in architectural work and general 
stenographic work would like specifica- 
tions to type at home, also any other kind 
of stenographic work. Rates very 
reasonable and will be glad to call for 
and deliver work. Box No. 1205, care 
of Pencit Points, or telephone EN 
2-5198 evenings. 

Posirion WantTeEp: Young’ man, 
graduate of a four-year course in archi- 
tectural drawing at Brooklyn Technical 
High School, and now taking the Civil 
Engineering course in the Cooper Union 
Night School, desires position as a 
draftsman, estimator, or both. Have 
four years’ experience as a draftsman 
and estimator specializing in the marble, 
slate and tile line. Can furnish excel- 
lent references. Salary secondary, 
primary object to locate in New York 
City. Everett Rader, 2117—76th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone: 
BEachview 2-6456. 

Opportunity: For an earnest be- 
ginner desiring practical experience in 
office of architect in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Must apprentice for a year without pay. 
Box No. 1206, care of Pencit Points, 
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Giue Books for 
Christmas 


ITH the approach of the Christmas Season most folks 

begin making lists of the gifts they intend to give their 
friends. Let useful books fill in the spaces beside the names 
of those who are interested in drawing and architectural 
subjects. 


As a special Christmas offer, which will remain in effect 
until December 24th, the following discounts will be allowed 
on all orders received up to that time: 


On an order for one book deduct 5% 
co“ «two books * 10% 
oc“ «three books “15% 
“ «four books “ 20% 
ce“ «five or more books “ 25% 


The Work of Cram & Ferguson .. $15.00 Architecture Toscane 

Drawing with Pen and Ink 8.50 Metal Plate Lithography 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil 5.00 Specifications for a Hospital 

The Study of Architectural Design 7.50 The Architect’s Law Manual .... 
Good Practice in Construction... 6.00 Paris Prize in Architecture 

The Design of Lettering 5.00 Good Practice in Construction 


Fragments D’Architecture Original Edition, Part IT 
Antique 5.00 Perspective Projection 
Smaller Houses & Gardens of Data Sheets Set No. 1 


Versailles 
, . Data Sheets Set No. 2 
Practical Requirements of 
Modern Buildings t Data Sheets Set No. 3 
Drafting Room Practice ' Metal Crafts in Architecture 


The Treatment of Interiors : Wrought Iron in Architecture .. 


Circulars describing these books will be sent on request 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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WHITE MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


Recognized for over forty years as an ideal granite 
for fine memorials and buildings 


+ + + 
¢ + + 


SPECIFY MOUNT AIRY GRANITE WITH CONFIDENCE— 


It has dignity, beauty, and durability. Mother Nature was 
generous with these qualities when she made Mount Airy 
Granite a million years ago. 


But, an ideal deposit of granite is not enough. Granite must be 
properly quarried and handled. It must be cut by master crafts- 
men under the supervision of experts. Human skill must be 
combined with up-to-date machinery and equipment. 


It pays to specify the right granite and insist that it is fabricated 
by well equipped and reliable producers. 


J. D. SARGENT GRANITE COMPANY 
MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 




















The Smaller Houses and Gardens 
of Versailles, 1680-1815 


By Leigh French, Jr., and Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


This volume sets forth an aspect of French domestic architecture in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Here are illustrated a number of small French residences whose treatment is ap- 
plicable with but little modification, to the present requirements of a considerable por- 
tion of the American public. These are dwellings of persons attached to the French court— 
modest in size, simple though elegant in their appointments. They are not chateaux nor 
farmsteads, but small settings for polite life without too much formality. 


They are characterized by distinguished reticence and self-contained completeness: the 
embodiment of sophisticated simplicity. 


Nearly 200 pages of exterior and interiar views, with descriptive text, notes on plans, 
gardens, materials, finish, colors, sizes, etc. 
200 pages, 9 x 12 : : : : : Price $4.00 


Should you return it in five days, 
your money will be refunded. 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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\LUSTRAGLASS / 


The ultra violet ray window ¢/as; mmm 


best 
under the sun 


Paper learned in student 
days in New York, Paris, 
Rome, or Vienna and 
ever the password among 
those who scorn any- 
thing but the best. 


Unquestionably the value of a window glass lies in its transpar- A sample book is free to all 


. Artists, A [ 7 ; 
ency ... Whether Lustraglass is new or has been used for years, _ rchitects or Engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street New York City 


it's still the whitest of all glass made for windows... It’s a clearer, 


flatter, more lustrous product, superior in every respect, transmit- 


ting more daylight and a substantial amount of the shorter ultra- 








violet rays of sunlight... Lustraglass costs no more than ordinary 
window glass...It always gives you maximum sunlight per dollar. oy) WHA MAN 
» 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. Genuine Hand-Made 


PITTSBURGH e PENNSYLVANIA DRAWING PAPERS 


Also makers of Lustrawhite Picture Glass, Armor-Lite Safety and Bullet- 
Proof Glass, Photographic Dry Plate Glass, 345” and 7/2” Crystal Sheet 
Glass, Ground Glass, Chipped Glass, and Bulb Edge Glass. 





























A Sp Hi 
ta TAL 


Cold storage doors need pressure 
at the heel to prevent escape of 
refrigeration and infiltration of 
moisture. They need this pressure 
even more when wear begins to 
show. 





23223) 


Jamison adjustable spring hinges 
and Stevenson flexible spring hinges 
have unfailing pressure at the heel 
of the door. Stevenson Door leaf 
hinges are protected by a hinge 
guard. No leaf hinge is safe with- 
out it. 





- 3-38 


Shall we send details show- 
ing importance of these facts 
JAMISON STANDARD COOLER —and our Bulletin No. 112 
DOOR—strongest door made, on Cold Storage Doors and 
yet easy to operate. Built for . oe 

long service on hard jobs. Windows for Breweries? 


JAMISON COLD StorAGE Door Co., HAGERSTOWN, Mb., U. S. A. 
JAMISON, STEVENSON & VICTOR DOORS 


EARLY half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been re- 
duced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW DEAL 


for everybody! The same excellent serv- 










ice, the same luxurious apnointments at 
Pittsburgh’s finest hotel. All rooms with 
bath. 





aaa ° damison HOTEL 
RIBU PHIL 
Ree Ble WILLIAM PENN 
SAT ARE CY. 10S SI SLCMCALSON i) PITTSBURGH 

ors 


ORIEN ONDON, HONCIW @ MI Cute Storage DOOM. 








Also the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 
rooms from $1.50; with bath $2.00 
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Announcements of 


New Products, 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


NEW KOHLER CABINET SINK 

An enameled cabinet ledge sink that is compact, con- 
venient and of modern design is announced by the Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis. Built-in, it fits into small kitchens and 
yet is adapted equally well to installation in larger rooms. 

Important features are an extremely narrow rim, bring- 
ing the compartment close to the front of the fixture, and 

a toe recess at the 
bottom of the cabi- 
net, making it pos- 
sible to work close 
to the sink without 
stooping uncom- 
fortably. It is 
available in all 
Kohler colors. 
Across the entire 
back of the new 
sink a 3-inch in- 
tegral ledge affords a convenient shelf for soaps, washing 
powders, brushes or tumblers, and roomy drainboards on 
both sides of the 8-inch deep basin provide adequate 
drainage. Three of the four new models have 8-inch 
ends to protect walls or built-in cabinets against splashing, 
these ends being square to facilitate the installation of 
millwork. There are a chromium plated swing spout 
mixing faucet, a disappearing spray hose for rinsing and 
Duostrainer drain control. 

Practical space for cooking utensils is provided on shelves 
in the side cabinets under the sink, while the central sec- 
tion easily accommodates a swing arm container for gar- 
bage or for utensils. Air enters the cabinet through holes 
at the bottom and leaves through louvres at the top, assur- 
ing dry, sanitary storage. 


NEW SMOKELESS BOILER 
An improved and simplified application of the cast iron 
smokeless boiler principle for the combustion of bituminous 
coals has recently been placed on the market by the Crane 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The 


sists of two hollow 


device con- 
risers and a hollow 
distributing arch, 
cast in a_ special 
chrome iron highly 
resistant to tem- 
perature and cor- 
rosion. The risers 
fit securely into the 
grate sockets, and 
lugs cast on the 
arch hold it in 
position. Four 
bolts insure tight 
and installation. A special short grate is 
mounted on sockets cast on the risers. 


permanent 


Secondary air conducted from the ashpit is preheated 
in passing through the risers to the distributing arch. As 
the hot air leaves the arch, it combines with the black 
volatile products distilled from soft coals, and the mixture 
burns at a high temperature over the red hot coals at the 


back of the firebox. This completes combustion and 
utilizes all the available heat value of the fuel, increasing 
overall boiler efficiency and minimizing the smoke 
nuisance, 

An outstanding feature of the attachment is that in- 
stallation in a heating plant already in service does not 
necessitate removal of boiler sections or piping. Boilers 
ranging from outputs of 96,000 B.t.u. to 1,250,000 B.t.u. 
may be supplied with this smokeless device. 


ROOF VENTILATOR MANUFACTURERS 
ORGANIZE 


The roof ventilator manufacturers have perfected a 
national organization for all firms and persons interested 
in the manufacture, sale, distribution and installation of 
roof ventilators. The name of the new association is 
The Roof Ventilator Institute. W. F. Hirschman has been 
elected president and Paul R. Jordan, secretary. The 
mailing address of the institute is 631 South Delaware St., 
Indianapolis. 


NEW HUMIDITY CONTROLS 

As a result of a long and intensive research program 

a new line of room type relative humidity controllers is 
made available by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Built in various models providing 
for different electrical circuits and available with or with- 
out relative humidity indi- 

cators, this 

to offer and 

tivity in the control of hu- 

midity 

available in 


new line is said 


accuracy sensi- 
not heretofore 
units suited to 

domestic or small commercial 

installations. Actuated by a 

hygroscopic element com- 
posed of multiple groups of human hair a simple lever 
mechanism transmits the motion of the expanding and 
contracting element to a mercury switch which, in turn, 
operates the humidifying or dehumidifying equipment. 
Ample electrical capacity is available for the direct con- 
trol of line voltage solenoid water valves or small motors. 
With other circuit arrangements motorized valves may be 
controlled, or when using the humidity control as a pilot 
control of a magnetic starter, larger loads may be con- 
trolled, limited only by the load rating of the starter. 

Designed particularly to meet the needs of room control 
of humidity they are arranged to provide accurate con- 
trol and to perform dependably over leng periods of 
time. Models are available with indicators built in their 
covers to show at a glance the relative humidity in the 
room. 

Although constructed for setting over a range of 20% 
to 80% R. H. the setting pointer is internal and not sub- 
ject to tampering by persons unfamiliar with humidity 
requirements. The covers enclosing the control mechan- 
ism are of the locking type requiring a special key to 
provide access. 

These humidity controls will, it is stated, under condi- 
tions of normal rate of increase or decrease in relative 
humidity, contro] within a total variation (differential) of 


2%. 








ALUMINUM INSULATION 


A revolutionary contribution toward the solution of heat 
problems in building construction is claimed by the 
Reynolds Metals Co., 541 W. 25th St., New York, in the 
development of a new insulating material, known as Rey- 
nolds Metallation. It is composed of bright sheet alumi- 
num cemented to a tough kraft paper. 

Reynolds Metallation is designed to be applied between 
or against framing members, studs, joists, rafters or over 
sheathing and rough flooring. It will not tarnish or cor- 
rode and is said to reflect approximately 95% of all radi- 
ated heat which strikes it. In addition to its powers to 
reflect and stop heat, Reynolds Metallation, is waterproof, 
windproof, odorless and neither attracts nor harbors vermin. 

It is furnished in rolls 17 in. and 32 in. wide, each roll 
containing 250 sq. ft. 


A NEW EMULSIFIED ASPHALT 

The Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market a new native lake emulsified asphalt, 
known as Emulmastic. When mixed with Portland cement 
and aggregate, it is said to form a mortar which is highly 
satisfactory for patching or entirely resurfacing factory 
floors, basement floors or residences, trucking lanes, plat- 
forms or stair treads in factories, warehouses, etc., that 
show signs of wear. 

Emulmastic is suitable for moderate trafic over a wood 
base or for heavy trafic when the base is concrete and can 
be laid sufficiently hard to support heavier standing loads. 
It provides a non-skid surface under wet or dry condi- 
tions and is vermin and moistureproof. 








NEW WEBSTER SYSTEM RADIATION 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J., have re- 
cently announced a new product known as Webster sys- 
tem radiation. The Webster system radiator is a light- 
weight, concealed convection type unit embodying in a 


single unitary structure a heating element consisting of 





aluminum fins on copper tubing, with an orificed radiator 
supply valve and union connection built integrally into 
one header and a thermostatic return trap and union con- 
nection integrally in the other header. 

The combination of these elements in a single unit is 
said to materially reduce the cost of installation by simpli- 
fying piping connections. 

The heating element instead of being horizontal or 
vertical is inclined at an angle, a feature which the manu- 
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facturer claims provides maximum heat output per unit of 
space occupied. 


Enclosures are included with Webster system radiators 
in all cases and are obtainable in a choice of plaster front, 
metal front, tile front and cabinet units. All enclosures 
are so designed that the entire heating element may be 
removed without difficulty through the lower grille after 
installation. A wide range of sizes is available. 


THE GUTH SUPER ILLUMINATOR 
A new lighting fixture, the Guth Super Illuminator, 
especially adaptable for use in stores, offices, showrooms, 
has 


etc., been an- 
nounced by The 
Edwin F. Guth Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. With 


this new unit efficient, 
uniform lighting in- 
tensity is secured, ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturer. It is said to 
eliminate glare from 
the light source; also 
shadows, and reflec- 
tions from polished 
surfaces, producing 
better vision without 
eye strain. 

The Super Illumi- 
nator is made in a 
variety of sizes which 
fit any standard outlet without the necessity of special 
wiring, and utilizes all standard lamp sizes. The units are 
obtainable in both oxidized aluminum and porcelain enamel. 





A NEW ACOUSTICAL PLASTER 

The Atlantic Gypsum Products Co., New York, an- 
nounces the introduction of Rockwall acoustical plaster, an 
acoustical material designed to correct acoustical faults 
which make hearing difficult in halls, auditoriums, theatres 
and court rooms and to absorb noise in rooms where quiet 
is desirable—hospitals, libraries, schoolrooms, offices, banks, 
restaurants and in residences, 

Rockwall acoustical plaster is said to combine in a 
smooth working, easily applied, hard, durable acoustical 
plaster the necessary elements of pleasing appearance and 
high absorption. It requires no stippling or other manipu- 
lation of the surface for its acoustical results, but is simply 
finished with either a cork float or trowel. Its natural color 
is gray white, but it can also be furnished in several at- 
tractive tints. 

The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, announces that 
A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, have been appointed their 
exclusive sales representatives on the Pacific Coast, and will 
handle the sales of the company’s products through their 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle offices. The Inland 
company has opened a sales office at 1511 Kirby Building, 
Dallas. ‘This office will have charge of sales in the state 
of Texas (with the exception of the city of E] Paso), and 
in the city of Shreveport, La. F. B. McKinney will be 
district sales manager and in charge of the office. Fred 
E. Bynum of Oklahoma City will be affiliated with the St. 
Louis office and wil] sel] the company’s products in the 
states of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


The Cumberland Stone Co., Inc., Crab Orchard, Tenn., 
announces the addition to its organization of Guy K. 
Fackler, who will act in the capacity of sales and adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Fackler was formerly connected 


with the B. Mifflin Hood Co., of Daisy, Tenn. 
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Index to Advertisers 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
706 Straus Building, Chicago; 703 Market St., San Francisco 


Advertising Ofhce: 
District Offices: 


Philip H. Hubbard, Vice Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR REGISTRATION 


of architects contain some work in Structural Engineering. For 
many candidates this is the most difficult subject. We have now 
prepared a new course of Home Study (by Mail Only) in 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


designed to supply a practical training in all the essentials of 
Structural Engineering which would be required in any ordinary 
examination for registered Architect. Send for literature TODAY. 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 








BEAU As fag th INSTITUTE “ga DESIGN 
, East 44th Street, New York, 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN 
Architectural design, sculpture, interior decoration, mural paint- 
ing composition, also instruction in creative fundamentals 
constituting the design of architectural, plastic or pictorial art. 
Nominal registration fees are charged 
Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
Circulars on Application 











Spring Back Binders for Pencil Points 
Two-inch Capacity $1.50 


a 
THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 





330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








In Miami Beach it~ 


She Hleetwood. 


Opening for the Winter Season 
January first. European Plan. 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel, on 
Biscayne Bay, with Ocean Bathing, a 
Private Dock ond every facility for the 
comfort and entertainment of its exclusive 
and discriminating clientele. 


Rates Double from $8.00 to $20.00 per day. 
A la carte service and Fixed Price Meals. 


THOMAS CAGWIN 
Resident Manager 


Other DeWitt Operated Hotels include: 


In Covctend Its 
THe HOLLENDEN 
In Chicego dts 
THe LASALLE 
In Columbus Its 
ye ‘a HOUSE 
In A 


3 MAYFLOWER 


FE NWAY HALL, 
Cleveland’ s High Class 
Residential Hotel is 
also under 
DeWitt 
Manage- 
ment. 
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MODERNIZE with « 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


Expected as 4 matter 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 





It guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 








Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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STAMFORD, CONN. 


Magazines, Catalogues, Monographs, 


Books, Annuals and all forms of 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING 
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GILLOTT PEN POINTERS 


A collection of drawings, by Gordon Grant, Arthur 
Ferrier and other Masters, illustrates the wide variety 
of strokes possible with Gillott Pens. 

The Entrance Porch of Lincoln’s Inn, London, above, 
drawn by H. C. Wilkinson, with Gillott Pens 290 and 308, 
is one of the many interesting illustrations shown. 


For sale by leading artists’ supply houses—or send 
us 35 cents. Also set of six Gillott superfine drawing 
pens for 25 cents. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. Ltd. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 








Higgins — Hints 


SF SUGGESTION 
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This Be ion is self-explanatorye A single color 
selected from the eleven HIGGINS COLORED INKS, 
1s employed in Conjunction with HIGGINS’ WATERPROOF 
BLACK INK, either in limited areas, as in the three smal 
sketches, Or a$ 4 solid tint as in the larger drawing belows 
Practically any color can be used effectively in this 
manner, ¢ither in brush or penor the two combined « 








— — 
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This is one of a series of suggestions on the use of 
HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS in Sketching and Rendering 
Reprints of the series are available on request -- 


CHAS.M.HIGGINS @ CO..inc. 


2753 MINTH STREET. BROOKLYN N 
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A MODERN 
ou. SENTINEL 
ie y “q ON AN OLD 
iti 7) LANDFALL 


. 

hi co The Coit Tower on Tele- 
\ ie : graph Hill, San Francisco. 
Architect: Arthur Brown, Jr. 
Structural Engineer: C. H. 
Snyder. General Contrac- 
m= tors: Young & Horstmeyer. 

| Height, 181 feet 6 inches. 
Diameter of shaft, 35 feet. 

















@ Telegraph Hill regains its historic signifi: The Coit Tower is of reinforced concrete, 
cance among mariners with the completion of | throughout—staunch, chaste, modern, impreg- 
the Coit Tower and beacon. nable against the ravages of time or the elements, 

And once more, reinforced concrete demon- Whatever the problem, architects will find 
strates its adaptability to the structural and concrete to be responsive to their aspirations— 
artistic problems of the designer and builder. in beauty, in economy, in structural fitness. 


Our technical service on all phases of concrete construc- 


tion is available to Architects and Engineers on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 2912—33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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When You Need REAL Iron— 
Be Sure That You Get It! 


There are certain pipe installations that demand 
pipe made of real iron—genuine Puddled Iron, 
such as Reading makes. In these installations, no 
substitute metal, no pipe which merely calls itself 
iron, will do the job so well. For genuine Puddled 
Iron is unique in its ability to resist a combination 
of destructive forces longer than any other metal. 


.) For Underground Service Connections 
In acid or alkaline soils, Reading Puddled 


Iron Pipe pays for itself many times over in 
freedom from repair and replacement costs. 
Under electrolytic action—the destroyer of 
all metals—Reading Pipe is the least affected. 


For Cold and Hot Water Lines 


Reading Puddled Iron Pipe assures genera- 
tions of trouble-free service with all ordina- 
rily corrosive waters. In thousands of such 
installations, it has been proved that the 
life of Reading Pipe is from two to five times 
longer than that of ordinary pipe. 


— Fe ee = 


Reading Puddled Iron Pipe has been known and 
used since 1848. It has established records of en- 
durance that are unequalled. It has received harder 
punishment, more thorough testing in actual ser- 
vice than any other kind of pipe. That is why you 
are SURE of satisfaction and economy when you 
use it for installations in which it can serve best. 


2 For Drains 


Alternating wet and dry conditions often 
mean swift death for most kinds of pipe. 
Reading Puddled Iron Pipe is especially 
adapted to give long service under such 
conditions. 


For Heating Supply Risers, Distrib- 


uting Mains and Return Lines 


Due to its high melting point (300 Degrees 
F. higher than that of steel) and because of 
the presence of non-metallic silicate, Reading 
Puddled Iron is far less subject to destruc- 
tive oxidation than other ferrous metals. 


1842s 





R-ADIR ‘GC TRON COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


nce and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute 


Printing of Pencil Points by The Gillespie Bros., Inc., 





Stamford, Conn., 





for Genuine Puddled Iron 


U.S, 4 
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STABLISHED standards of guality with reliability 
+ in service, are important factors to all architects, 
contractors, builders, and users of sheet metal. 


AMERICAN products have demonstrated their adaptability to all 
industrial and construction uses, and their wide utilization is evi- 
dence of the tremendous progress that has been made in sheet 
steel manufacture. Supplied in Black and Galvanized Sheets, 


nquiries regarding an lication ~ . 2 ee fe . . . ry 
cl'U'S STAINCESS ond Hen Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets, Tin and 
Resisting Ste eets or Li rn , ° , a - ts 

s, ot sapsprodoct tobstanted Terne Plates. Specify Keystone Copper Steel for uses requiring 


Plates, or any product fabricated 


from these alloy materials, will be ° s , ° e 
maximum rust resistance. Our Keystone booklets will interest you. 


given prompt and careful attention. 





American Sheet and Tin Plate Company ~ 


General Offices: Frick k Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3 SS Qo. SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AEE 


DISTI ICT SALES OFFICES 








CHICAGO, ILL. - he 208 < a S: Street Building DETROIT, MICH. - - General Motors Building PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Widener B 
CINCINNATI, OHI ion Trust Building Houston, TEx. - - Petroleum Building PITTSBURGH, Pa. - - Frick B 
DENVER, Col rst Natior sank Building w York, N. Y. - - - 71 Broadway St. Louts, Mo. - ey ssippi Val! ley Tru t Bu 

? ¢ / St ( ny icisco ilifornia 3 rt Distrioutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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